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Tae Wratu to Come.—O, sinner, God is not now 
careless concerning your transgresdions. Though you 
may have become so accustomed to forget him and his 
law that you sin without restraint and almost without 
compuncetion, yet the All-seeing eye has not failed to 
follow you in all your ways, and ali your sins were 
written down in the books of his remembrance. 

God is angry with the wicked every day, and it is 
not because he is unmindful of your sins that he has 
spared your life and extended the day of your merciful 
vistation. Sin is abhorrent to the divine mind, because 
its essential nature is impurity; it is offensive, because 
its spirit would tear God from his throne and wreck the 
uniyerse; it deserves and receives the condemnation 
and hatred of God. 

Were speedy justice executed on the sinner the 
wrath of God would sweep him instantly to perdition ; 
but Jesus undertakes his case, he pleads the merits of 
his death ; he shows his wounds, his flowing blood, the 
cross of Calvary, and mercy stays the coming doom. 
Because of this, O, dying maa, you are alive to-day, 
and still within the pale of hope. Your case is yet 
desperate ; it is possible that by earnest striving you 
may escape the city of destruction. But yeur time is 
short, the perils of your position multiply. A few more 
years spent in sin, a few more years spent in resisting 
the Spirit, in rejecting the offers of life, in seeking 
your own pleasures, in-hardening your own heart, and 
the last opportunity for securing the friendship and 
favor of God will be gone forever. Ah! it may be that 
your time on earth is measured by days or hours, and 
not by years; it may be that, for the last time the word 
has gone forth with reference to you, cut down the 
barren fig-tree, why cumbereth it the ground? Possibly 
the axe is already laid at the root of the tree. There 
is every reason to believe that the time is not far dis- 
tant when you will stand in a different relation to the 
law of God and the atonement of Christ than that you 
occupy to-day. Probation must soon close. Beyond 
the termination of unimproved probation is the wrath 
to come; the day when your affrighted seul shall cry 
in bitter anguish for the rocks and mountains to fall 
upon you and hide you from the face of Him that sit- 
teth upon the throne ; the day when you will be driven 
from the marriage supper of the Lamb; the day when 
you shall stand before the bar of God, in the presence 
of his burning throne and hear those words which shall] 
toxment thy soul forever, ‘‘ Depart ye cursed into ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels.” 

O, sinner, flee from the wrath to come, for ‘‘ how can 
you dwell amid eternal burnings?” Lay hold on the 
hope set before you in the gospel. 

“ 
peer iere bapa 


But soon, ah svon, approaching night 
Shall blot out every hope of heaven. 


** While God invites, how blest the day! 
How sweet the gospel’s charming sound! 
Come, sinner, haste, O haste away, 
While yet a pard’ning God is found.” 





Tue Pore Getting CatTHoric.—The most remark- 
able letter sent forth from Rome in fifteen centuries 


and non-Catholics, and urges them to come back to their 


old home. If he will let us enter Rome with our 
churches, it would be a good sign that he really loved 
us and wanted to see us. Grand-parents invite the 
grand-children when they de the children. Wut this 
grace he does not yet attain. Ile does however recog- 
nize our Christian status, though not our ecclesiastical, 
and invites us as Christians to his council. It is going 
a great ways for the Papal church to concede that there 
are Christians outside of the pale, and answers all the 
dogmatism of its schools and all its persecutions ol 
ages, Inquisition, and every other. For all these 
avowed no salvation outside of the Roman Church, 
and slew all who refused to enter it. 

He also carefully ignores the Virgin and all the 
saints, and clings to Jesus Christ. It is a grand con- 
fession of the truth of Protestantism when the Pope of 
Rome concedes every one of its positions in begging it 
to return. If she would only acknowledge her @ror 
and Luther’s rightfulness, and ask to be admitted into 
our fold rather than for us to enter hers, her conversion 
would be the more complete and satisfactory. Yet 
as a sign of the wonderful change in the policy of Ro- 
manism, this document is most remarkable. Read 
this conclusion and compare it with the bulls against 
Luther, the proclamation of indulgences, the prayer to 
the Virgin, the forbidding of the circulation or reading 
of the Bible, and all its other history for the last thou- 
sand years. It concludes thus: 


Whoever, in fact, recognizes religion as the foundation of 
humaa societ cannot refuse to admit and avow the influ- 
ence exerc’ over civilized society by those divisions and 
disagreements of principles of that nature, and of religious 
sotieties struggli one with the other, and also with what 
power the denial of autherity established by God to regulate 
the convictions of the human intelligence, and to direct the 
actions of men both in their social and private life, has.excit- 
ed, has developed, and has fomented the most unfortunate 
troubles, those events and those disturbances which agitate 
and affect almost all nations in a mest deplorable manner. 
Therefore, in order that all those who are not instilled with 
the ——, of the unity and truth of the Catholic Church 
should seize the occasion offered to them by the Council, in 
which the Catholic Church, to which their ancestors belenged, 
shews « proof of its complete unity, of its vigor, and of its 
unextinguishable vitality, that they should obey the necessi- 
ties of their hearts, that they should strive to bear themselvus 
away from that state in which they cannet be assured of their 
salvation, that they should address without ceasing the most 
fervid prayers to God that he should dissipate the cloud of 
error, and that he should bring them back into the bosom of 
thegchurch, our Holy Mother, where their ancestors received 
the salutary nourishment of life,and who alone preserves in its 
integrity the doctrine of Jesus Christ, handing it down and 
dispensing the mysteries of celestial grace. We, therefore, 
who ought most zealously to fultill all the duties of a good 
pastor in accordance with the charge of apostoiic ministers in- 
trusted tous by Christ our Lord Himself, and who ought to 
embrace all men in the world in our paternal charity, We ad- 
dress this letter to all Christians separated from us—a letier 
in which we exhort and supplicate them to hasten to return to 
the fold of Christ. It is because we heartily desire their sal- 
vation in Jesus Christ, and fear one day to have to render an 
account of their souls to the same Jesus Christ, our Judge, if 

e do not point out te them and open to them as much as is in 

s the way which they must fallow, if meme would gain their 
salvation; also, in all our prayers and supplications and 
while performing acts of grace, we never cease humbly to ask 
for them both by night and day the celestial light and abun- 
danee of grace from the Eternal Pastor of our souls; and 
whereas, despite our unworthiness, we fulfill upon earth the 
functions of the Vicar of Christ, we await’with open arms 
the return of those wandering sous to the Catholic Church, in 
order that we may be able to receive them with all affection 
into the dwelling of the Celestial Father, and make them par- 
ticipators in His everlasting treasures. It is that much- 
wished for return to the truth and communion of the Catholic 
Church upon which depends, not only the salvation of each 
one in particular, but of the whole Christian society, and the 
world will never enjoy true peace until it forms one flock 
under one pastor. 


Of course she asserts her unchangeableness. No 
church has ever had grace enough to confess its faults. 
But when she reduces the non- salvation of outsiders to 
a non-assurance of salvation, she has gone a great ways 
towards [rotestantism. Jlis assumption of~ sole 
churchship, as well as his claim to the vicarship of 
Clwist, wil have to be modified before they will win the 
alliance of ether bodies. But his adhesion to Christ 
Jesus is healthful, and in blessed contrast with the late 
rejection of Him as their Head by the Unitarian Con- 
vention. Better follow the Pope than Parker. Better 
follow Jesus than either. Rome is coming to sit at His 
feetagain. When will Boston! 





Tue Triennial Protestant Episcepal Convention has 
been in session two weeks, and has thus: far accom- 





has just been issued. It is addressed to all Protestants 





plished scarcely anything. It has attempted to erect 





seven church provinces of several dioceses, a step to 
arch-episcopates and archbishops: But this it has not 
decided todo. It has graciously allowed any minister 
of its own church to officiate in another minister's pulpit 
without asking the consent of all neighboring pastors ; 
for the Tyng decision actually forbid even this privilege 
among themselves. The committee reported the Tyng 
matter back untouched, but Dr. Goodwin and others 
came to the fight so well, and showed so long a list of 
petitions, that it was recommitted. It has proposed to 
change its name to the National Church, the greatcst 
joke of the whole, since it is sixth in numbers and far 
less in influence as a national church. The Protes- 
tant Churchman gives up all hope of getting any good 
thing from it. The evangelical progressives are as 
powerless as were the same fewin the Unitarian Con- 
vention. Inthis there were but twelve, in that there 
are hardly more. An altar, crucifix and candlesticks 
are in place of the communion table in the church 
where it meets. They are im the body itself. If the 
Tyngites fail, the Church will go on its road of ritual- 
ism to its destined end, absorption into Papacy or ex- 
haustion in its own formality. 





Rey. Mr. ALcer has begun a Sunday service in 
Music Hall that will for a time attract a multitude. The 
musicalone, singers and organ, will cost from seven to 
ten thousand dollarsa year. The preaching is thrown 
in. If that were left out, the service might be Christian 
if not saving. For it is hard to make sacred music 
sing anything but Christ. But with the preaching at- 
tached, the fascination should be shunned. Mr. Alger 
is the most avowed unbeliever in the Christian decwines 
of any preacher in this city. He does not even affirm 
the certainty of any future life. Me puts Christ and 
Buddha together, with Buddha a little ahead. It is sad 
to think how many will be lured to destruction through 
this charming gift of music; for that, not the preacher, 
draws the multitude. We especially regret to learn 
that Christians, and even Methodists, conseat to sit in 
his choir. The whole matter of Christian singers serv- 
ing unchristian congregations needs ventilation. We 
trust any who go into this orchestra will not remain. 





EXceErtigns are taken in The Springfield Unien and 
The Christian Messenger to a statement in Tur Her- 
ALD, that the idolatry of South America was the real 
cause of the earthquake as ‘‘ accidents;” so called here, 
are caused by sin. The Messenger thinks the idea is 
exploded, that natural convulsions have anything to 
do with human sins. The earth will explode mucli 
sooner than that truth. Sodom and Gomorrah are 
with us to this day, as a proof of it, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal sin. The calamities of man, and 
that in which they all and everywhere consummate, 
death, are caused by the sins of man. That is the first 
doctrine of the Bible and of Christianity. When the 
race becomes sinless, the earth will become new, 
and there shall be no more death, and hence no more 
destroying earthquake, flood or fire. 





Gen. BuTLER said in Faneuil Hall that the Republi- 
can party on its upward course stopped last year to 
take a drink. One cried out, ‘‘ They had dramk all 
they wished.” The general thought it would now be- 
gin to move on again. Not until it gets that Hquor out 
of it. No party nor individual can make any real pro- 
gress intoxicated. See to it, that men are elected to 
the legislature who will, in no case, ‘‘ take a drink,” 
and who will compel their party and their State to take 
the pledge of total alstinence and prohibition. 





Tue Southern church is full of fury at our ministers 
going South. Theirs are coming North, and not a word 
of reproach is found in our papers. A Conference 
was lately organized in Illinois of fifty-six preachers. 
We are afraid that they, too, are carpet-baggers. 
Welcome with your wallets, if you will only be apostles 
of Christ and preach an equal and fraternal gospel to 
all men. 
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NO OTHER HOPE. 


I have toiled with anxious paip, 
In the world’s broad field of strife, 
Its corroding wealth to gain, 
Caring for this fleeting life, 
I heaped up the golden dust, 
Trusted as my hope and joy. 
Svon I found that moth and rust 
My loved treasure would destroy. 


Then I sought for Glory’s crown; 
Loud I heard the voice of Fame,— 
As on thousands I looked down,— 
Sounding high my honored name. 
“T true happiness have found,” 
This I thought, but proved e’en then, 
“That Earth’s fame is empty sound 
Pwelling on the tongues of men.” 


* Karth-born love will ever give 
Truest bliss and pleasure sweet; 
Purest joys will ever live 
Where fond hearts in union meet.” 
This I said, but sad to tell, 
Sin’s vile curse and eruel hate 
On Earth’s fairest blossoms fell, 
Burying all in fearful fate. 


“ Now in mirthful song and wine 
Dancing to the music sweet, 

I will cheer this heart of mine 
With true happiness complete,” 

This I vainly thought and said. 
Finding it an empty shell, 

I with withered hopes and dead 
Bade the merry scene farewell. 


Wealth and honor, love and mirth, 
All like morning mists have flown; 
This is all the hope that Earth 
Gives to those who trust alone 
In her. “He who sows the wind 
Shall the mighty whirlwind reap,” 
And weak man will ever find 
That God doth his promise keep. 


Life’s bright summer thus hath flown, 
And her harvest moon hath waned, 
Till the piercing blast bath strown 
Her dried leaves which still remained, 
Only one bright star is left 
Shining in the wintry sky, 
Of all other hope bereft, 
To Thy Cro.s alone I fly. 


Weak and wounded, sore distressed, 
Panting as the chase-worn hart, 
By the Enemy oppressed, 
Thou my only refuge art. 
My strong tower, my shelter Thou, 
My firm rock, my fortress sure, 
Hither will I hasten now, 
And forever be secure. 
BELUS. 





SPURGEON AT WORK. 
BY REY. J. D. FULTON. 


Of Spurgeon asa preacher the world knows much. 
Of Spurgeon as a worker the world knows little. The 
general conception of tho man is much like this: He 
is a talented preacher, a favorite with the people, who 
loves God in simplicity and in truth, and who has made 
a lucky hit. Spurgeon is more than a lucky hit. A 
man that holds his place in a city like this must have 
elements of great power. But Spurgeon not only holds 
his place in London, Spurgeon has conquered London. 
He is greater than the Lord Mayor,—greater than the 
Queen,—greater than St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey. 
There are many things that may be omitted in visiting 
London. St. Paul’s may be left unvisited} the Crystal 
Palace may remain undisturbed at Sydenham; the 
Tower with its history, its cell where Raleigh was 
confined for twelve years, its chamber where the two 
sons of a ki g were smothered, its royal chamber 
where the crown may be seen, and where the jewels of 
royalty are uncovered ; the Parliament House in which 
Pitt thundered, and where Fox was eloquent, all these 
may be neglected and overleoked, but there are few 
who pass by Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, or who feel con- 
tent if they do not see the preacher, or listen to his im- 

jassioned appeal. 

One Sabbath morning two young men were asked, 
** Where do you go this morning?” ‘‘ To Spurgeon’s,” 
was the ready answer. We cannot be sufficiently 
txankfal that there rises above the Parliament House, 
u»ove Westminster Abbey with its honored dust, above 
St. Paul's lofty dome, the plain face of this renowned 
Ii uptist preacher, and that his face fronts the world. 
I.-t God be praised for his wonderful work; wrought 
hy this man among the children of men. 

To describe the Tabernacle is unnecessary. It is a 
lirge building capable of seating five thousand people. 
V+» describe Spurgeon is impossible. There is not 
inich in sight. Ifis face is familiar to alk the worid, 
lut his power is not in his face. His short, thick-set 
ly» ly is well enough, but there is not much in ¢hat. 


sands of people, of widows and old women in the Re- 
treat he has provided for them, ef children in the Qr- 
phanage, of the sick who read his sermons, and are 
comforted by them, of a vast membership who pray for 
him in China, in New Zealand, in Switzerland, on the 
the sea and on the land. You have tu see this mighty 


the world, and men will say ‘* We never saw him.” 


grow is. An explorer like Kane, seeks for a Northwest 
passage, that he might sail the open sea and make the 
circuit of the world. 


emotion, having heard Spurgeon swaying the people 


= ——— 





power of God in him and about him ; and, as this is not 
visible to the naked eye, Spurgeon will die and leave 


A child loves to pull up the plant to see where the 


A Baker pushes into the wilds of 
African barbarism and pestilence, that he may find 
whence and where the Nile, the Mother of Egypt, takes 
its rise. All this is natural. Inspired by a kindred 


with resistless power, the desire took possession of me 
to track him to his retreat, and to discover as best I 
could the secret ef the strength of this modern Samp- 
son. I knew in the abstract that somewhere the 
fountain was in God, but I longed to follow the 
channel and gaze upon the stream. One night I saw 
it all. The Monday evening prayer meeting began at 
seven. An engagement at five in the afternoon had 
permitted me to see him in his study. ‘There he looked 
and talked much as other men look and talk. We 
went to the lumber room, and saw the books stored 
with which he supplies his students. We went to the 
school room, and saw the crude benches on which his 
men of God study the Word of Life; but we have bet- 
ter quarters in every public school-house in Boston. 
We visited the library in which hangs a wonderful por- 
trait of Evans Christmas. There we beheld a fine li- 
brary numbering thousands of volumes. We saw the 
sermons in thick covers, which are loaned out to the 
poor every week in accordance with a most perfect 
system. We saw the lecture room where on Friday 
he speaks to the students, in which is the venerated 
pulpit of the venerated Gill. We saw the Retreat of 
the Aged, a fine large building, of elegant architectural 
proportions, situated but a little way from the church, 
and all the while I walked beside this man, shorter by 
many inches than myself. I saw him as polite to men 
that seemed to worship him as thongh they were his 
superiors. Spurgeon among his people is,a jolly, 
chatty, lovable man. There is no waste timber in him. 
There is no inflation in him. Spurgeon does not know 
who he is. He feels that he is God's child, that he is 
Christ's servant, but there he stops. He does not think 
how grand this servivee makes him appear. Well, in 
due time it was prayer meeting time. He came into 
the great Tabernacle with a hearty smile on his face, 
rubbing his fat hands together, as though now we were 
to have a real good time. Behind him followed his 
father and mother, and several men. Seeing friends 
in the house, he motioned them up in the most cheery 
way possible, saying by eye and smile, ‘* Come, 
this is the place to have a good time. Cote close.” 
It may not be known that his prayer meeting overflows 
the lower floor of his immense church, and runs up 
into the galleries. He is leader. He calls on certain 
ones to pray or speak, and prays and speaks whenever 
inclination prompts, or the necessities of the case re- 
quire. 

It was rather warm, and having been in his study 
instead of his black frock. He looked easy, and abso- 
lutely joyous. Imagine my surprise. 
agony, for unutterable desires. 
a time—not now. 
great deal to be thankful for. 


than to ask for. We have the Father’s love. We have 
Christ. We need not pray for these—we have them. 


ready for work. We have everything at our hand. 
Let us now begin and pray. 


our hearts, and upon those who never knew our Christ. 


out. Then followed a hymn. 


that in a modest undertone. 


intensity. The machinery is now in motion. 





‘'» see Spurgeon you have to see the prayers of thou- 


since seven in the morning, he wore his gray overcoat 


I looked for 
I found them after 
He began by saying, ‘‘ We have a 
More to be thankful for 


The Holy Spirit waits to be gracious. We are all 


Let us ask God for bless- 
ings on the Word preached here, and by the studeats 
and street preachers, for blesssngs on the college and 
on the orphanage, for blessings to be showered upon 


Pray, too, for my best friend,—the best man in the 
world so far as I know—my father, that God may bless 
him in his work.” So the field of prayer was mapped 
There was unction in 
the words and in the tune. Then came prayers, direct 
and hearty. Sitting by his side, I noticed Bro. William 
Olney, son of the senior deacon, suggesting this and 
«Yes, yes,” replies the 
pastor, and up he jumps, and makes two or three other 
requests; then up comes a letter that prayer may be 
offered for a daughter in the midst of her death-ago-y, 
for a brother and sister going to Calcutta, for a brother 
bound for New Zealand. [Prayers begin to increase in 
The 


that on such a night the windows are always kept 
closed, and on a cold night they are «nite 
open. Ile then requests that they Le lowered, and 
lowered they are in the quietest manner possible, 
Many come in late. Ile welcomes them—*: Come late, 
if you cannet come early; you are always welcome. 
A half a loaf is better than none at all, but a whole loaf 
is better than half a loaf; so come early as you can.” 
Prayer follows. At length he rises apparently to in- 
troduce others, but gets to talking, and for five minutes 
is witty, but veryintense. He is urging them to direct- 
ness of aim in preaching Christ. Ie tells two or three 
stories of terrible failures, and of the power of sticcess- 
fal endeavor; and now he prays. Here you begin to 
see him on the mount. The flaming glories of the 
upper world begin to appear. O, how he wrestles! 
Ile goes into the conflict. Me sways back and forth. 
Ile cries, he begs, he pleads. Light begins to dawn. He 
is evidently winning the day. ‘The tide rises, it over- 
flows everything. God has come. The ship is off 
from the sand. Everything moves, the orphanage, the 
college, the colporteurs, the sermons, the chyrch, all 
seem to get a fresh start, because he obtains a fresh 
hold of great and grand and immutable promises. Now 
another hymn, and Bro. Olney speaks. He tells many 
things that the pastor has left for him, such as how a 
man was led to Christ by a sermon, how a letter comes 
from an old salt containing money; how the pastor 
needs prayer ; how the brother from America to preach 
next Sabbath morning will need their help; and 
then he goes to prayer. Ah, in those two agreed ones, 
I saw Spurgeon’s hold on God. An allusion was made 
to his father. He invites him to pray. It was a 
tender moment when the father thanked God for 
what was being done by his son in the flesh. He 
prayed for his boys as fathers so well know how to 
pray. Others were introduced. This I noticed: Spur- 
geon is a child in simplicity and in enthusiasm. He is 
a good listener. He rolls with absolute delight when 
he gets the interest of the meeting rising. He ap- 
plauds, shouts amen, laughs or cries, as the feeling 
prompts. He is imbedded in the hearts of the people. 
They believe in him. They trust him. He is mas- 
ter. Ile is ruler. All goes well because God gives 
him wisdom. AsI saw him and saw his people, this 
thought impressed my heart: God is the same every- 
where. Why cannot this power be duplicated or multi- 
plied a hundred fold. Admit his genius, his executive 
ability, his foresight, his talent, his greatness of soul, 
what he has is God-given, and it cannot be that the In- 
finite is exhausted. Faith requires obedience. Spur- 
geon does trust God. O that others might learn this 
lesson. In such a presence how small one feels. How 
trivial seems the product of the work. God help us to 
be more worthy of a living Saviour. 


sure to be 





‘PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING.” 
BY REV. E, DAVIES. 

Christ in his divine nature possessed the unsullied 
perfections of the eternal Godhead, but as a man, in his 
human nature, he was made perfect through suffering. 
Such is the constitution of human nature that perfec- 
tion in the physical, mental or moral department of 
man can only be attained by suffering. Christ suffered 
from hunger and poverty, was subject to temptations 
of the devil, was rejected and persecuted by the very 
persons he came to save, till clamoring for his blood 
they nailed him to the cross. And thus it became the 
nature of ‘Him for whom are all things,” (as their 
ultimate end) ‘* by whom are all things,” (as their sole 
Creator) ‘‘jn bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ing.” . 

It is a great consolation to the suffering saints, that 
we “have a High Priest over the house of God,” 
who can be touched with the feelings of our infirmities, 
**for ‘*he was in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” . 

This principle of perfection through suffering is laid 
down in the Scriptures. ‘‘ Many are the afflictions of 
the righteous.” ‘*Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” Suf- 
fering is a sign of sonship. Experience testifies the 
truth of this principle. By this process Noah became 
perfect in practical obedience in preparing an ark for 
the saving of his house. Abraham became the father 
of the faithful by “the things that he suffered.” The 
mighty soul of Moses became the embodiment of meek- 
ness, by the provocations that he endured of the chil- 
dren of Israel in the wilderness. The poverty and per- 
seeution of Elijah led him to perfect communion with 
God. The bitter pains of his fierce tormentors tended 
to perfect Daniel in piety and fidelity. Of all the 
ancient saints it is said, ‘‘ They were stoned, they 
were sawn in sunder, were tempted, were slain 





room is close. The pastor in*a pleasant way suggests 


with the sword. They wandered about in sheep- 
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skins and goat-skins, being destitute, afflicted, torment- 
ed (of whom the world was not worthy), they wan- 
dered in deserts, and in mountains, and in caves of the 
earth.” 

The saints of the new dispensation share the same means 
for attaining the same end. Like their Master and model 
they are made perfect in the same manner, They are 
the means that Infinite Wisdom takes to fit his people 
for usefulness here, and for glory hereafter. Luther's 
experience was of the same import. Who could suffer 
more than this mighty man from either earth or hell? 
Kings, princes, popes, cardinals and councils were all 
at war with him. Still, through the whole he suffered 
on, and so attained a degree of perfection that few 
have realized. 

St. Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed Homer of ora- 
tors, was sent into exile by the sanction of Arcadius, 
but at the will of the Empress Eudoxia. Bossuet, one 
of the greatest pulpit orators of France in the 17th cen- 
tury, ‘‘ excited by contradiction, communicated the agi- 
tation of his genius to his writings, and took the thun- 
der from the hands of the Almighty and overturned at 
his feet monarchs and empires.” Young, the author 
of the celebrated ‘* Night Thoughts,” ‘ bending under 
the weight of his sorrows, formed the whole universe 
into a mountain of ruins, and eclipsed the august lumi- 
nary of nature before the gloomy torch of death.” 

Secular history attests the truth of the same heavy- 
en-ordained principle. Llomer penned his marvel- 
ous poetry amid a life of wretchedness. Lucretius, 
the Roman knight and poet, published his thoughts 
amid a fife of most terrible misfortunes. Cicero had 
his eloquence kindled by the torch of discord. Demos- 
thenes launched his thunders because he heard them 
around him. Tacitus, ‘‘the greatest painter of anti- 
quity, and the first historian who applied the science of 
philosophy to the study of facts, felt his genius 
awake at the sound of the chains under which the uni- 
verse groaned from the time that Rome acknowledged 
tyrants.” Tasso, the great lyrical poet, became more 
perfect therein by the many misfortunes that befell him. 
Milton ‘‘amid the engagements of earthly factions 
transports to the’heights of heaven those combats that 
desolated his country, and the faction of the citizen 
produced the sublime poet.” 

The same truth holds good in the experience of 
philosophers. Descartes, the reformer of philosophy, 
while in persecution, ‘* broke the old machine of the 
universe, and formed a new one,” for he set aside the 
empiric philosophy of England and of the Aristotelian 
scholastics, and adopted the mathematical method of 
reasoning. Galileo, a Tuscan mathematician, ‘* weighed 
the elements in the bottom of his dungeon, and aston- 
ished nature received his laws.” For while in prison he 
brought forth the great Copernican system of astron- 
omy. It has been well said, ‘‘ Genius alone is free in 
the midst of fetters. Peace corrupts people and pre- 
cipitates them to sleep, while agitation renews the 


youth of empires, and conducts them toward their: 


their grandeur. The majesty of virtue appears then in 
the eyes of the people. Let us respect misfortune, it 
possesses the most beautiful domination; the only one 
whose duration shall run coeval with the universe.” 
Let Christians remember that ‘heavy afflictions when 
sanctified by the grace of God, are the best benefactors 
to heavenly affections, and where afflictions hang 
heaviest corruptions hang loosest, and grace that is hid 
in nature is there most fragrant, when the fire of afflic- 
tion is put under to distill it.” Are we each willing, 
like the Captain of our salvation, to be made “ perfect 
through suffering.” 


THE UNITARIAN DECLINE, | 

The Unitarian difficulty is a somewhat singular one. 
At every one of their conventions now an attempt is 
made by the moderates to secure the adoption of a creed 
or list of fundamental principles, and the attempt is in- 
variably defeated by the radicals, who refuse to be 
bound ; not because there is nothing that they consider 
fundamental, but because they wish to preserve their 
intellectual freedom. All, however, wish to keep up 
the denominational organization and to see it flourish, 
and even to give it an aggressive character. They send 
out missionaries, subscribe for colleges, keep two or 
three periodicals going, and at this last meeting deter- 
mined to establish a denominational review. The de- 
nomination, nevertheless, is not flourishing. In fact, if 
closely examined, it would be found that it was declin- 
ing. Particular churches flourish, owing to the charac- 
ter and ability of particular ministers, but every kind 
of denominational work languishes. The denomina- 
tional spirit is one of the feeblest things of the kind in 
existence—so feeble, im fact, that one would hard- 
ly be surprised to hear any day that it was extinct. 

NO OCRHED, N® LIFE. 

Now, the reason of this is not far to seek. he de- 
duction, both from experience and principles of human 
nature, that you cannot leave a flourishing and aggres- 
sive religious organization without a creed, is simple 
and impregnable. Whether creeds are good or bad 


things for the individual man may be a subject of 
doubt; but that they are to religious denominations the 
breath of life there can be no doubt whatever. At pres- 
ent the Unitarian body, or rather the radical wing of 
it, is founded on a negation, and a negation may serve 
as a basis for a religious organization, if supported by 
something in the shape of persecution; but us soon as 
the majority becomes tolerant, and there is no mixture 
of sacrifice and suffering in holding to the negation, the 
organization has to begin to construct, or it is lost. 
What aggravates the difliculty in the case before us is, 
that not only do the Unitarians not agree in affirming 
anything, but they do not agree in denying anything. 
Now, a negation which is of universal acceptance is, as 
we have said, not very useful, but a negation in which 
there is no general concurrence is worthless. Mere in- 
tellectual sympathy, or sympathy of any kind, is too 
subtle a thing to hold a religious organization together. 
You may found a school of philosophy or a society of 
speculative inquirers on it, but you cannot found a 
church, and, above all, a church militant, a growing 
and aggre. church. A French bishop spoke the 
other day of the phrase, ‘‘I believe,” as a ‘‘ grand cri 
de guerre,” and so it has proved in all ages; but hosts 
were never led to battle with the cry, ‘ I deny,” or I 
don’t believe.” Protestantism at the Reformation took 
good care not to consent itself with a simple repudia- 
tion of Romish doctrines. It denied nothing without 
supplying an affirmation. It substituted justification by 
faith for justification by works, and the reading of the 
Scriptures by the individual believer for oral instruction 
by the priest. Mr. Collier said, the other day, at the 
convention, in opposing the adoption of a creed, that 
‘* after having taken his neck out of the collar of one 
dogmatic church, he was not disposed tw insert it in the 
collar of another”—a sentiment which elicited loud a 

plause. But then the value of this proposition depends 
on the nature of Mr. Collier’s aims. If he wishes sim- 
ply to be a wild horse, and disport himself in the green 
pastures of speculative inquiry, of course he need wear 
no yoke; but if he wishes to form part of ateam that is 
to move anything, the insertion of his neck in the collar 
is essential. Against gente unwillingness to sub- 
scribe to a creed we have not ing to say; but the belief 
which many people seem to entertain that a permanent 
religious organization can be based on this unwilling- 
ness alone, and needs no substructure of affirmation, al- 
ways reminds us of the old Scotch judge's account of 
society in the Highlands, which, he said, was based on 
‘*the grand foondamental principle o’ want o’ breeks.” 

SCIENCE AGAINST IT. 

There is one other cause which is increasing the diffi- 
culties of Unitarianism considered as a denomination— 
we are discussing it, it must be remembered, simply as 
a social phenomenon—and that is, that the application 
of what is called ‘the scientific s}irit” to religious 
inquiry is not helping the radicals. We know they are 
of a different opinion, but we think they are mistaken. 
The scientific spirit, as preached and spread by Tyndall 
and Huxley, and the now large school to which the 
belong, treats all speculation based on hypotheses whic 
there is not now, and never will be, any means of veri- 
fying, as idle work. Hypotheses such as those which 
form the ground-work of nearly all radical reason- 
ings on religious subjects must always remain mere 
conjectures ; and the modern scientific spirit, therefore, 
simply passes them by as researches in the region of 
the ‘‘ unknowable,” useful enough, perhaps, for sharp- 
ening the wits, but bearing no other fruit. This ren- 
ders it doubtful whether Unitarianism, as a denomina- 
tion, is ever likely to make much greater advances than 
it has made already amongst that large class of educa- 
ted men whom the scientific spirit is taking hold of, and 
it cannot hope to make much more impression on those 
who accept revelation or ecclesiastical tradition. Its 
prospects among the masses do not seem much bright- 
er, for-there the love of believing is growing, instead 
of declining. Of this the Spiritualist movement is a 
striking illustration. The members of the Spiritualist 
body—and their numbers are growing every day—are 
displaying a capacit for stifling doubts and disregard- 
ing scientific methods which would astonish the Bollan- 
dist fathers, and such as the Catholic Church in her 
palmiest days never had at command.—The Nation. 





HOW TO SAVE A DRUNKARD. 


Mr. Parton, in his last and best essay in The Atlantic 
on the Ruin of Rum, thus describes how Dr. Day, the 
father of the curative process, had his first patient and 
cure. It is an easy process worthy of trial, though not 
to be separated from that better process, prohibition. 
An ounce of preventive is worth a pound of cure: 


Ionce heard Dr. Day relate the occurrence which 
produced in his mind the conviction that drunkards 
could be rescued from the domination of their morbid 
appetite. One evening, when he came home from his 
work, he heard that a certain Jack Watts, the sot of 
the neighborhood, was starving with his wife and three 
young children. After tea he went to see him. In 
treating this first patient, Albert Day hit upon the very 
method he has ever since pursued, and so I beg the 
reader will note the manner in which he proceeded. 
On entering his cottage he was as polite to him, as con- 
siderate of his dignity as head of a household, as he 
could have been to thé first man of the village. ‘+ Mr. 
Watts,” said he, after the usual salutations, ‘‘I hear 
you are in straitened circumstances.” The man, who 
was then quite sober, replied: ‘I ap my to young- 
est children wept to bed crying for food, me h 
none to give them. I spent my last three cents over 
there,” pointing to a grog-shop opposite, ‘‘ and the bar- 
keeper said to me, as he took the money, says he, 





* Jack Watts, you're a fool,’ and sol am.” Heve was a 





chance for a fine moral lecture. Albert Day indulged 
in nothing of the kind. He said, ‘* Mr. Watts, excuse 
me for a few minutes;” and he went out, returning 
soon with a basket containing some flour, pork, and 
other materials forasupper. ‘* Now, Mrs. Watts, cook 
something and wake your children up, and give them 
something to eat. I'll call again early in the morning. 
Good night.” 

Perfect civility,—no reproaches,—no lecture,—prac- 
tical help of the kind needed and at the time needed. 
Observe, too, that the man was inthe condition of mind 
in which patients usually are when they make the con- 
fession implied in entering an asylum. He was at the 
end of his tether. He was—to use the language of the 
bar-room—*‘ dead beat.” 

When Mr. Day called the next morning, the family had 
had their breakfast, and Jack Watts smiled benedic- 
tions on the man whom he had been wont to regard as 
his enemy, because he was the declared enemy of Jack 
Watts’s enemy. Now the time had come for a little 
talk. Jack Watts explained his circumstances ; he had 
been out of work for a long time, and he had consumed 
all his subsistence in drink. Mr. Day listened with re- 
spectful attention, spoke to him of various plans for the 
future, and said that for that day he could give him a 
dollar’s worth of wood-chopping to do. Then they got 
upon the liquor question. In the softened, receptive 
mind of Jack Watts, Albert Day deposited the sut stance 
of a rational temperance lecture. He spoke to him 
kindly, respectfully, hopefully, strongly ; Jack Watts’s 
mind was convinced ; he said he had done with drink 
forever. He meant it, too; and thus he was brought to 
the second stage on the road. to deliverance. In this 
particular case, resting from labor was out of the ques- 
tion and unnecessary, for the man had been resting too 
long already, and must needs to go to work. The 
wood was chopped. The dollar to be paid for the work 
at the close of the day was a fearful ordeal for — 
Jack, living fifteen yards from a bar-room. Mr. Day 
called round in the evening, paid him the dollar with- 
cut remark, fell into ordinary conversation with the 
family, and took leave. John stood the test; not a cent 
of the money found its way into the till of the bar- 
keeper. Next morning Mr. Day was there again, and 
seeing that the patient was going on well, spoke to him 
further about the future, and glided again into the main 
topic, dwelling much upon the absolute necessity of 
total and eternal abstinence. He got the man a place, 
visited him, held him up, fortified his mind, and so 
helped him to complete and lasting recovery. Jack 
Watts never drank again. He died a year or two ago 
in Maine at a good age, having brought up his family 
respectably. 





COMMUNION SERVICE. 


Cool waters to the thirsty soul 
How sweet! 
The parching earth looks up with eager eyes 
The first bright drops that glitter from the skies 
To greet. * 


A cooling draught has cheer’d me 
On life’s way ; 
. My soul is strengthen’d to begin anew— 
My spirit moisten’d with a heavenly dew 
To-day. 


Dear Saviour, here thy dying love 
I taste— 


Here I each solemn vow renew— 
O! keep me faithful all my journey through 
Li@’s desert waste. . 


I know that storms «nd shadows still 
Must dim my day; 

The fire must burn, the tempest beat; 

But still I know my Saviour guides my feet 
Along the way. 


Be Theu my rong. my guide, my stay, 
My daily light— 
And when death's pow I have passed, 
Ah! crown me with the white-robed throng at last 
In mansions bright. 
—Central Presbyterian. 





BEECHER’S HOME, 


Going east from Peekskill, along the hard mountain 
road, at a distance of about two miles, one comes to a 
short stretch of comparatively level road bordered on 
each side with hard maple trees. To the left the ground 
rises gradually for nearly a mile; to the right it de- 
clines into a deep gorge, and beyond rises away for 
miles, forming a vast landscape. On the right hand, 
and about an eighth of a mile from the road, is a mod- 
dest, cottage-like house among forest and fruit trees, 
and near by is a large barn with cupolas and gilt weath- 
er-vanes, also surrounded by trees. What would be 
called a lane, if it were fenced, turns from the road up 
the ascent, but being planted on either side with hard 
maples, making a fine shade, it should be called an 
avenue, and the track seems like a macadamized turn- 
pike. Approaching the house, one passes a small foun- 
tain with a brilliant flower garden near, and, if the 
visitor is expected, the owner, Ilenry Ward Beecher, 
comes forward and makes him welecome.—Tribune. 





Tue SriritruAL Man.—A brother came to Abbot Sil- 
vanus, in Mount Sinai, and found the brethren work- 
ing, and said, ‘‘ Why labor you for the meat which 
perisheth? Mary chose the good part.” The Abbot 
said, ‘‘Give him a book to read, and put him in an 
empty cell.” About the ninth hour the brother looked 
out, to see if he would be called to eat, and at last came 
p the abbot and asked, ‘‘Do not the brethren eat tc- 

ay?” Yes.” ‘ Then why was not I called?” ‘Then 
quoth Abbot Silvanus: ‘‘ Thou art a spiritual man, and 
needest not their food. We are carnal, and must ext 
because we work ; but thou hast chosen the-better part.” 
Whereat the monk was ashamed.—The Sunday Li-, 
brary. wT OTR i ral 
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THE HOME TABLE. 

SLAVERY AS SEEN THROUGH A CHILD'S EYES, 

In “Daisy,” the last story by the author of the 
‘** Wide, Wide World,” there is this vivid picture of a 
child of fourteen solving the terrible enigma of slavery. 
Ilerself the daughter of the ‘* owner,” brought up in 
the North, has just been transferred to his Southern 
plantation to the care of her aunt, while her parents 
are in Europe. Her young cousin strikes on the face a 
pious, gentlemanly coachman, to whom she had become 
attached, whereupon this dialogue ensues : 


‘*Preston, did you strike Uncle Darry yesterday ? ” 

**Pooh!” said Preston. ButI stood and waited for 
his answer. 

** Nonsense, Daisy!” he said again. 

** What is nonsense ?” 

“Why you. What are you talking about?” 

‘*T asked you a question.” 

‘A ridiculous question. You are just absurd.” 

** Will you please to answer it?” 

‘I don’t know whether I will. What have you to 
do with it?” 

‘In the first.place, Preston, Darry is not your ser- 
vant.” 

‘*Upon my word!” said Preston. ‘But yes, he is; 
for mamma is regent here now. He must do what I 
order him, anyhow.” 

‘** And then, Preston, Darry is better than you, and 
will not defend himself; and somebody ought to defend 
him; and there is nobody but me.” 

‘* Defend himself!” echoed Preston. 

‘Yes. You insulted him yesterday.” 

** Insulted him?” . 

**You know you did. You know, Preston, some 
men would not have borne it. If Darry had been like 
some men, he would have knocked you down.” 

‘* Knock me down!” cried Preston. *‘ The sneaking 
old scoundrel! He knows that I would shoot him if he 
did.” 

‘*T am speaking seriously, Preston. It is mo use to 
“a fr Spoaki | iously,” said i I 
Tams ng very ser y; my cousin. ‘ 

would shoot him, upon my honor.” 

**Shoot him !” 

** Certainly.” é 

‘* What right have you to shoot a man for doing no 
worse than you do? I would rather somebody would 
kneck me down, than do what you did yesterday!” 
And my heart swelled within me. 

‘**Come, Daisy, be a little sensible!” said Preston. 
who was in a fume of impatience. ‘* Do yot think there 
is no difference between me and an old nigger?” 

** A great deal of différence,” I said. ** He is old 
and pood and you are young, and I wish you were as 
good as Darry. And then he can't help himself without 
»erhaps losing his place, no matter how you insult hifi. 
{ think it is cowardly.” oe 

*‘ Insult!” said Preston. “Lose his place! Heavens 
and earth, Daisy! are you such a simpleton ?” . 

**You insulted him very badly yesterday. I won- 
dered how he bore it of you; enly Darry is a Chris- 
tian.” 

“ A fiddlestick!” said Preston, impatiently. ‘+ He 
knows he must bear whatever I choose to give him; 
and therein he is wiser than you are# 

** Because he is a Christian,” said I. 

‘I don’t know whether he is a Christian or not; and 
it is nothing to the purpose. I don’t care what he is.” 

**O, Preston, he is a man—he is a servant of 
God; he will wear a crown of gold in heaven; and you 
have dared to touch him!” 

** Why, hoity toity!” said Preston. *‘ What cencern 
of mine is all that! All I know is, that he did not do 
what I ordered him.” 

** What did you order him?” 

‘* T ordered him not to show you the saddle I had got 
for you, till I was there. 1 was going to surprise you. 
I am provoked at him!” 

‘*T am surprised—” [ said. But feeling how litile 
I prevailed with Preston, and being weak in body us 
well as mind, I could not keep back the tears. I began 
to walk on again, though they blinded me. 

* Daisy, don't be foolish. If Darry is to wear two 
crowns in the other world, he is a servant in this, all 
the same; and he must do his duty.” 

‘*] asked for the saddje—” I said. 

“Why Daisy, Daisy!” Preston exclaimed; ‘don't 
be such a ehild. You know nothing about it. I didn’t 
touch Darry to hurt him.” 

** It was a sort of hurt that if he had not been a Chri - 
tian he would have made you sorry for.” 

‘* IIe knows I would shoot him if he did,” said Pres- 
ton, coolly. 

** Preston, don't speak so!” I pleaded. 

** It is the simple tru‘h. Why shouldn’: I speak it?” 

‘*You do not mean that you would do it?” I said. 
scarce opening my eyes to the reality of what he said. 

**I give you my word, Ido! If one of these black 
fellows laid a hand on me, I weuld put a bullet through 
him, as quick as a partridge.” 

‘* But then you would be a murderer”—said I. The 
ground seemed taken away from under my feet. We 
were standing still now, and facing each other. 

** No I shouldn't,” said Preston. ** The law takes 
better care of us than that.” 

o the law would hang you,” said I. 

**T tell you, Daigy, itis mo such thiyg. Gentleme 
have a right to defend themselves agaihst the insolén¢ 
of these black fellows.” 

** And have not the black fellows a right to defend 
themselves against the insolenee of gentlemen ? ” said I. 

** Daisy, you are talking tle mst unspeakable non- 
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** Don't you know any better than that? These people 
are our servants—they are our property—we are to do 
what we like with them; and of course the law must 
see that we are protected, or the blacks and the whites 
could not live together.” 

**A man may be your servant, but he cannot be your 
property,” I said, 

‘Yes he can! They are our property, just as much 
as the land is; our goods, to do what we like with. 
Didn't you know that?” 

‘* Property is something that you can buy and sell,” I 
answered. 

‘** And we sell these people, and buy them too, as fast 
as we like.” 

** Sell them?” T echoed, thinking of Darry. 
tainly.” ‘* And who would buy them?” 
‘Why, all the world; everybody. There has been 
nobody sold off the Magnolia estate, I believe, in a long 
time; but nothing is more common, Daisy; everybody 
is doing it everywhere, when he has got too many ser- 
vants or when he has got too few.” 

** And do you mean,” said |, **that Darry and Mar- 
garetand Theresa, and all the rest here, have been 
bought?” 

**No; almost all of them have been born on the 
place.” 

‘Then it is not true of these,” I said. 

“Yes, it is; for their mothers and fathers were 
bought. It is the same thing.” 

** Who bought them?” I asked, hastily. 

“Why, our mothers aud grandfather and great- 
grandfather.” 

‘* Bought the fathers and mothers of all these hundreds 
of people?” said I, a slow horror creeping into my 
vere. 2 yet held childish blood, and bat half compre- 
hended, 

‘* Certainly—ages ago,” said Preston. ‘ Why Daisy, 
I thought you knew all about it.” 

** But who sold them first?” said I, my mind in its 
utter rejection of what was told me, seeking every 
refuge from accepting it. ‘* Who sold them at first?” 

** Who first? O, the people that brought them over 
from Africa, I suppose; or the people in their own 
country that sold them to them.” 

‘They had tio right to sell them,” I said. 

‘* Can't tell about that,” said Preston. ‘We bought 
them. I suppose we had a right to do that.” 

‘* But if the fathers and methers were bought,” I in- 
sisted, ‘‘ that gives us no right to have their children.” 

‘*I would like you to ask Aunt Felicia or my Uncle 
Randolph sucha question,” said Preston. ‘*Just see 
how they would like the idea of giving up all their 
property. Why, you wotld be as peor as Job, Daisy.” 

«The land would be here all the same.” 

‘*Much good the land would do you, without people 
to work it.” 

** But other people could be hired as well as these,” I 
said, “if any of these wanted t6.go away,” 

** No they couldn't. White people cannot bear the 
climate nor do the werk. The crops cannot be raised 
without colored labor.” 

“Ido not understand,” said I, feeling my child’s 
head puzzled. ‘‘ Maybe none of our people would like 
te go away?” 

“I dare say they wouldn't,” said Preston, carelessly. 
‘* They are better off here than on most tations. 
Uncle Randolph never forbids his hands to have meat; 
and some planters do.” y 

‘*Forbid them to have meat!” I said, in utter bewil- 
derment. ‘* Yes.” Why?” 

** They think it makes them fractious, and not so easy 
to manage. Den’t you know it makes a dog savage to 
feed him on raw meat? ~I suppose cooked meat has the 
same effect on men.” ’ 

«* But don’t they get what they chonse to eat?” 

‘*Well, I should think not !” said Preston. ‘‘ Fancy 
their asking to be fed on chickens and pound cake, 
That is what they would like.” 

«But eannot they spend their wages for what they 
like?” ‘* Wages?” said Preston. ** Yes,” said I, 

‘* My dear Daisy,” said Preston, ‘‘ you are talking of 
what you just utterly don’t understand; and I am a 
fool for bothering you with it. Come! let us make it 
up and be friends.” 

He stooped to kiss me, but I stepped back. 

“Stop,” I said. ‘* Tell me—can’t they do what they 
like with their wages?” 

*« I don’t think they have wages enough to ‘do what 
they like’ exactly,” said Preston, ‘* Why they would 
‘like’ to do nothing. These black fellows are the 
laziest things living. They would ‘like’ to lie in the 
sun all day lorg.” 

‘«* What wages does Darry bave?” I asked. 

** New, Daisy, this is none of your business. Come, 
let us go into the house, and let it alone.” 

‘*T want to know first,” said [. 

«Daisy, I never asked. What have I to do with 
Darry’s wages?” 

««T will ask himself,” I said; and I turned about to go 
to the stables. 

«Stop, Daisy,” cried Preston. ‘‘ Daisy, Daisy! you 
are the most obstinate Daisy that ever was, when once 
you have taken a thing in yeur head. Daisy, what have 
you to do with all this? Look here—these people don’t 
want wages.” 

«Don't want wages!” I repeated. 

‘‘No; they dou't want them. What would trey do 
with wages? they have everything they need given 
them already; their food and théir clothigg and. their 
heuses. They do not want anything more. 

** You said they did not have the food they liked,” I 
objected. 

‘ Who does?” ssid Preston. “Iam sure J don't,— 
not more than one day in seven, on an average.” 

‘« But don’t they have any wages at all?” I persisted. 


“ Cer- 





sense,” said Preston, quite put beyond himself new. 


‘‘Our coachman at Melbonrne had thirty dollars a 


month; and Logan had forty dollars, and his house 
and garden. Why shouldn't Darry have wages too? 
Don't they have any wages at all, Preston?” 
““Why yes; they have plenty of corn bread and 
bacon, 1 tell you; and their clothes. Daisy, they 
belong to you, these people do.” ‘ 
Corn bread and bacon was not much like chickens 
and pound cake, I thought ; and I remembered our ser- 
vants at Melbourne were very, very differently dressed 
from the-women I saw about me here; even in the 
house. I stood bewildered and pondering. Preston 
tried to get me to go on. 
‘*Why shouldn’t they have wages?” I asked, at 
length, with lips which I believe were growing old with 
my thoughts. 
“Daisy, they are your servants; they belong to you. 
They have no right to wages. Suppose you had to 
pay all these creatures—seven hundred of them—as you 
pay people at Melbourne; how much do you suppose 
you would have left to live upon yourselves? What 
nonsense it is to to talk!” 
‘* But they work for us,” I said.” 
“Certainly. There would not be anything for any 
of us if they didn’t. Here, at Magnolia, they raise 
ride crops and corn, as well as cotton; at our plese we 
w nothing but cotton and corn.” 
‘Well, what pays them for working?” 
**I told you! they have their living and clothing, and 
no care; and they are the happiest creatures the sun 
shines on.” 
‘* Are they willing to work for only that?” I asked. 
“‘ Willing?” said Preston. “Yes,” said I, feeling my- 
self w sick at heart. 
“*I fancy nobody asks them that question. They 
have to work, I reckon, whether they like it or no.” 
** You said they like to lie in the sun. What makes 
them work ?” 

PL oy = ave Preston, who was getting ivri- 
, as well as ent. ‘‘ They get a good floggin 
if they do not work—that is all. They f steng iP ee 
don’t do their part, the lash will come down; and it 

don’t come downeasy.” . . ......4.. 

I could not turn my eyes from the truth ; it was before 
me in too visible a form. It did not arrange itself in 
words, either; not at first; it only pressed upon my 
heart and brain that seven hundred people on my father's 
property were injured, and by his will, and for his inter- 
ests. . . . Step by step, as a child could, I followed 
itout.. And the balance of the Golden Rule, to which I 
was accustomed, is an easy one to weigh things in; and 
even little hands can manage it. ’ 


—— 


INCENTIVES TO SABBATH SCHOOL EFFORT. 
Address of Rev. C. I. Fowler of Chicago, delivered at the 

Anniversary of the Sunday School Union of the M. E. 

Church in Springfield, Mass., Oct. 16th, 1868. 

It is said that the people of Illinois are recognized every- 
where by their bragging about Illinois and Chicago. Yestor- 
day there was but one section in America in which to live, 
and that was grand, patient, far-sighted, liberty growing New 

To-lay there are three. The first is the West, the 
second is the West, but the third is the West also. Draper, in 
one of his spasms of sense, says that the nation lies in the 
great valley haying its centre in the territory between the 
Ohio and Missourf rivers, intersected by the Mississippi river. 
[ am here to represent that section. So lend me your ears and 
hear me for my cause. The M. E. Conferences of this vast re- 
gion report for the year 1868 about 75,000 Sunday School teach- 
ers, and 500,000 Sunday School scholars, a host more than 
fifteen times larger than the citizens of Athens in the days of 
Pericles, when her art was the wonder of the world, and her 
arms were supreme on the land and onthe sea: more , 
times the army of Carthage, that under Hannibal ‘or ae 
years made Scipio tremble within the very wails of the 
Senate ef the Eternal City; far outnumbering the legions that 
two centuries later under Cxsar carried the Eagles frem 
Pontus unto Gaul, and threw the «gis of their power over 
every Roman citizen under the march of the sun; ten time; 
the armies that under Washington with Anglo-Saxon swords 
won Anglo-Saxon liberties on the battle-fields of the coloniess 
and five times the heroes that under Sherman marched 
through Georgia and the Carolinas to the sea, or that under 
the great Tanner planted the old flag over the last vat, called 
* the last ditch.” 

Surely to care for the interests and destinies of such a host 
is no small work. I know that many men who are forever 
rolling sugar hogsheads or weighing codfish, who keep their 
thoughts crawling over boxes and bales, and creeping along a 
yard stick, who cireumscribe their souls with the circumference 
ofa cein, many such men call this vast Sunday School work a 
little thing, because it deals with the little ones. But there 
are no little things in this pregnant, struggling life of ours. 
No true thing can be smal. The tides of buman history and 
destiny are changed by the slightest causes. The omission of 
an “h” from a word doomed thousands to slaughter at the 
passes of the Jordan. The insertion of an “i” into a word di- 
vided the church for generations, The training of an English 
babe in the faith of Rome revolutionized the government of 
Britain. A half ounce of lead plunged this fair land into ir- 
reparable wo. Nothing is small. The falling of an autumn 
leaf shakes the sun, and the sigh of the lone orpban’s heart 
rustles the plumage of the tallest angel on the banks of the 
river of life. Let no one think that this work among the chil- 
dren is insignificant. The urchin that worries you to-day, 
may sit upon the national throne te-merreav. 

The reasons for doing this Sunday Schoo! work are numex 
eue. I will mention only a few: : 


THEIR PLASTIG NATURE. 

The character of the materials placed in our hands demands 
early, earnest and skillful use. It is pliable, but hardening. 
The g@tist takes a lump of plaster, and brings out of it the ex- 
»ressive creation of his genius, It embodies his idea, But he 
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must work rapidly. He has no time to waste. Soon it would 
be baked down inte a worthless lump of cust. God puts these 
human lumps of suseeptibilities into our hands, and requires 
us to put upon them the image and superscription of a noble 
Christian character. We have no time to lose. To-morrow 
they will be beyond our control. Their social probation will 
be ended. The police will be the only protection against them. 
Soon they will be petrified conglomerates of the dregs of our 
fallep humanity, fit only to line the sewers of society. To-day 
we mmy put our hands upon them, and mould them into the 
perfect image of the divine Galilean, and set them up in the 
temple of God as everlasting monuments of his grace and our 
faithfulness. They are clay, we are potters. Shall we fash.on 
them for shame, or for honor? They are materials, we are 
builders. Shall we work them into pest-houses for the rioting 
of sin, or into temples for the indwelling of the Holy Ghost? 
They are canvas, we are painters. Shall we put upon them 
the staggering and bloated hacks of sin, or the reprints of 
the First Born of every creature? They are fleets sailing 
the sea of the nineteenth century. We are high admirals of 
destiny. Shall we nail to the mast the black flag, man them 
with pirate passions, and swamp them in the maelstrom of 
ruin? or shall we run up the blood-stained banner of the King 
of saimts, man them with angels, and guide them into the ha- 
ven of eternal blessedness? "They are instruments, we are 
players. Shall we bring out from them the discords of hell, 
or the harmonies of heaven? We must choose. We cannot 
avoid our responsibilities. Inthe flight of our probation we 
are not running over stone pavements where only the strong- 
scented hounds of eternal vigilance can follow us; but we are 
treading upon yielding clay, where our every step leaves a 
print easily seen by those who come after us. We are skilled 
pugilists. We give, as well as receive blows, for character 
earries the abiding marks of every contact, and the more ten- 
der the years the more abiding the impress. Thus the char- 
acter of the materials placed in our hands demands this Sun- 
day School work. 

Mark this: This pliableness is no biunder on the part of 
God. It is a part of his plan of salvation. He gives Christian 
parents the advantage in moulding their offspring. They are 
pitted against the world, the flesh and the devil. The 
light i$ more terrible than the encounter of claw or tooth 
or fang. It rages fiercest down in the world of invisible forces. 
It is a knock down and drag out of silent influences. The 
prize is the weal or wo of souls. And God gives the parent 
the advantage. The child lies on the mother’s knee, a lump of 
susceptibilities. She puts her hands upon it. It leaps out 
into the world, a knot of iron habits. What is done must be 
done quickly, done before the world gets possession of the 
fortress; for childhood is a fort; Sin and Righteousness are 
running a race for admission. The one that gets in rules the 
character. God gives the parent the advantage in giving him 
the key to this fort. 


THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE CHILD, 


Again the dependence of childhood demands this work. Ina 
limited sense our probation ends almost before it begins. Adults 
can be converted, can chasge, can choose between good and 
evil; but the inflaences that do much in determining the after 
life have done their work before the child comes to mature 
judgment. The tenderness is lost in habit. The dews of the 
morning are dried up by the ascending sun. The visions of 
youth are soon lost in the dust of the journey. The voices 
that come to us as we prattle near the borders of the Infinite, 
are drowned in the din and clamor of the years. Uncon- 
seiously we carry our destinies with us out of our cradles and 
out of our childhood. We crystalize under hands over which 
we have no control. If our parents by misfortune or miscon- 
duct are cast out of society, we are the heirs of their 
shame. We are spurned or neglevted. If they are base, we 
are begotten in their image. We find in us our ancestors, 
We are warped by the whims of our grandmothers who live 
in our veins. We have the father’s bias and the mother’s 
beat. “ The parents eat sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge.” The fatber is wise, prudent, frugal; the son 
enters into his impreved condition. The father blunders, 
stumbles, is embarrassed. The son inherits his disabilities, 
The supreme Court of nature attaints the blood. The mother 
thinks, reads, aspires, keeps vp an” atmosphere of elevated, 
refined thought. The daughters repeat her qualitics, The 
mother is coarse, rough, illiterate. The daughters are tainted. 
This is no accident; it is a law. The father lives within 
twenty degrees of the equator; the children, by and by, 
have curly hair, retreating foreheads, thick skulls, long heels, 
carved shinbones and black skins. One drop of this contra. 
band blood dooms its possessor. He is an outcast, prescribed, 
with the heavy feet of society tramping out the image of the 
Maker. A man sits on a bag, eats potatoes, drinks whisky, 
groans under a too heavy landlord, and confesses io a too cor- 
pulent priest. His children carry a pail, drink bad liquor, 
talk with a brogue, smoke a clay pipe, fight with a shillelah, 
and steal from the heretics. These are only types or speci- 
mens of our dependence. Somebody eke selects our books, 
our plays, our companions, our callings, our creeds. To get 
away from these we must break across the grain. All this 
only marks and illustrates the dependence of childhood, which 
is the measure of our responsibility. The will that does de- 
cide, that does hold the reins of power, that does drive, must 
bear the consequences, must stand before the judgment bar, 


under this awful load. For it is not possible in the light of 


thought that God should launch a moral idea into the world 
that was not shipped upon an adequate and aceountable will. 
The respons‘bility must rest somewhere, must rest on tho will 
that does deeda. 
unless he couples action and accouatability. I will not bow 
my seul to him, all intelligence is released from this fealty, all 
intelligence of the universe nmust buri at him their burning 
cur& s unless He deals fairly, putting the responsibility where 
it belongs. He may not drive if he plueges madty inte cruelty 
and Injustice. There is a law harnessed about the amaliest 
atoms of life that may not be trampled with impunity even by 
the Infinite. It would snarl even his feet, and trip him from 
his throae. 


He may not sit on the throne of*the universe. 


By ull the awful and inexoralde certainty of the 


moral government, we are held to the responsibilities of train- 
ing these dependent ones that are cast within our reach, for 
whom we do decide. 

WHAT WE CAN DO FOR JESUS. 
Again, the law of inheritance, growing out of this depend- 
ence, demands this work. History is replete with illustra- 
tions of this jaw. Lycurgus caught a glimpse of this law of 
inberitance, and upon it he built the kingdom of Laccdemon. 
Children were the property of the State, mothers bore them 
for Sparta. They looked upon their infant sons as their con- 
tributions to the power of the government. Almost as soon 
«8 they could run alone, they were handed over to the State 
to be educated and trained in courage ard in the arts of war. 
They were under masters who watched their sports and exer- 
cises, They ate at public tables where they might hear from 
their warriors and statesmen nothing but stories of valor and 
words of wisdom, and be imbued with one idea, and that the 
glory of Sparta. They were trained to the use of arms, and 
inured to hardships for the glory of Sparta. The result of 
this bearing and training of children for the State, was that 
for five hundred years Sparta ruled Greece. Her sons were 
sought by the surrounding nations as rulers and judges and 
generals. To be a common Spartan was to be a king. And 
the power of Lacedemon was broken only when: this law of 
inheritance was neglected. As we look back to Lycurgus, 
and see his genius blazing yonder in the durk vortex of his- 
tory, we see what we may do; what Lycurgus did for Sparta, 
we may do for Jesas. 
Look yonder to India, that land of aucient empires. Mer 
castes, which the laws of the Mussulman could not pierce, and 
the cannon of the Briton cannot shatter, hold her children to 
the sume trades, the same callings, the same faith that have 
absorbed the thought, thetime and the veneration of their 
fathers for four thousand years. India conceals in ber half- 
barbaric bosom arts to which the Saxon cannot aspire. Phillips 
states that if the English officer want a blade that will not fail 
him in the hour of battle, he does not go to his own Sheflield for 
it. But he takes a rude bar of iron and goes te some obscure 
smith in India, working at the same forge where his father made 
weapons befure Cesar steadied the art of war, and that Indiaman 
will put that bar of iron through a process which he cannot 
explain, and return it a sword that will sever Sheflield’s best 
blade without turning the edge. His blood and his brain have 
been working at that trade for three thousand years. By the 
constant training of the children their hands learn the same 
cunning. And by the same law their knees are bowed before 
idols that are older than the Apostles. They cast themselves 
to destruction to please the same idols that their ancestors ap- 
peared with their lives before Romulus founded Rome, before 
Homer sang of Hector and Achilles. They swing to-day back 
and to on hooks just as their fathers did before Moses receiv- 
ed the law or before Abraham met Melchisedec. Thi. is only 
the power of the old law ofinheritance. What the Fikir dots 
for Brama, we may do for Jesus. 

Open your eé: We have the demonstrations of this law 
all about us. we see a Jew, we see the living argu- 
ment which God thrusts into our faces to spur us to greater ac- 
tivity in this work. The Jew puts bis own creed and image 
and superscription upon his children, and keeps them there. 
He never lets go his hold, Ie never lets any idea but his own 
have a chance at the child tili after the child is crystalized 
into the faich of Moses and Abraham. This early and late 
hold of the child explains the tenacity of their nationality. 
Eighteen hundred years of the heaviest cursing has failed to 
break into their peculiarities. Blasted and driven from land 
to land, persecuted and robbed by every power, crowded into 
the mean and filthy parts of cities, transfermed from a nation 
of agriculturista into a nation of hueksters and peddlers, wan- 
dering everywhere, the pilg:ims of commerce and the mumm- 
ie» of faith, they still remain the same people that cust Jo- 
seph into the pit and crucified our Lord. Every Jew ix God’s 
command to us to seize this law of inheritance, and give our 
children the priceless patrimony ofa pure religion and » living 
faith. What the Jew does for Moses, we ean do for Jesus. 

Rome keeps her churches full and her altars crowded by 
this same law. She follows the children everywhere. At 
every turn they meet some token of her care. She chooses 
their books, writes their stories, invents their histories, seleets 
their playmates, gives them teachers, and crowds upon them the 
tenets of her faith. She so wraps them about with the swad- 
ling clothes of a bigotry that it requires whole generations to 
get through to their intelligence. They are kept a thousand 

behind the times. They clatter about in the high noon 
of the 19th eentury with the wooden shoes ef the dark ages. 
This is the old Jaw of inheritance. They control the children. 
What the priest does for the Pope, we can do for Jesus. 


THE STRUGGLE IN CHURCH AND STATE. 

Again this work is demanded because it is the hope of the 
country. I wish simply to refer to one point: the strugzle be- 
tween Protestantism and Romanism,. It is the question of a 
free government and a despotism. Ido not share the fears 
that seem to be in the airon this subject, but this I believe, 
aside from all questions of faggots and thumb screws, the 
style of civilization born on Romish altars is ineapalle of 
self-government. It willtake but a moment’s thougli! to de- 
monstrate this statement. The government of a people is born 
of their religious idea. The idea of God in the brain of a peo- 
ple shapes their character and type of life. The [uskman 
fromthe Congo will show you in the sluggish viper the type 
of his life. The Arab with the Koran in his hand cannot bo 
other than sensual and sullen. Go to the Latin aftiliating peo- 
peoples. Over the cathedral door you may read “ Despotism ¥ 
for on the altar within is inscribed, “‘ Not thinking but submis- 
sion demanded here.” On yonder sea-girt isle the religious 
thought is a protest, and her government is built upon this 
upward movement. Here we hold to individual reepgnsibili; 
ty, and have a political co-partnership. ‘Bhe twe classés of 
ideas are twin-born, age Siamese twins. Thus ITea then Africa 
is nothing. Idolatrous Asia is fragmemtmry, broken. Cath- 
olic Frauce is despotic, Episcopalian Bngland ie Ji:mited. 
Evangelical America is Republican. It is God's Jaw written 
into the histories of all nations of absolwte authority over all 








peoples. By it we may know in advance that the Romanist 


cannot be free. If we prize our institutions, we must guard 
against the incoming of this despotism. 
We are to-day where the roads fork, on this question. And 
we must shortly ehoose in which we will walk. One leads 
through denunciation and proscriptign and war and death, to 
the ultimate and tardy triumph of the truth, in spite of its 
instrumeatalities ; the other leads through much labor, much 
patience, many sacrifices, and many prayers, to the triumph 
of the Prince of Peace by his own instrumentalities. At the 
head of ene column stands Gen. Grant, the greatest chieftain 
of modern times, if not of all times; at the head of the other 
column stands Robert Raikes, and the singing and praying 
millions gathered from all homes. It is for us as a church to 
say in which path Protestantism shall move. We have carried 
the country through one war; let us be sure that there is no 
avoiding it before we plunge into another. I verily believe 
that the Sunday Schools of the Protestant churches are to sct- 
tle this question. God is gathering all these dangerous elements 
into our cities, massing them where we can move upon them 
with our mission schools. We can man the points with greater 
ability than we could ifthey were scattered over ail the country. 
We can set apart special agencies to a better advantage. What 
we need is this contact at the point of strength. Then we must - 
conquer. All the truth can ask or have is a fair chance. If it 
will not win, then let it die. It will not be worth saving. 
This we'may know: Romanism is not to be swept away by 
the wrathful h@nd of God. Her temporal and political power. 
may be,soon will be; but she is a church, is full of great 
truths. She is far preferable to much of the Protestantism of 
Kurope to-day. She is incomparably better than the so called 
Liberal Christianity of America. This infidelity builds « 
magnificent palace, but she has no furnace, no fireplace, no 
warmth. She has nv kitchen, no dining-room. She freezes and 
starves the souls cf men, and you cannot rum a ohurch on the 
style of a Parisian hotel. Rome fills her house with pictures 
and statues, calling them saints and relies. Soe crowds her 
halls with gewgaws and much mummery and many cobwebs» 
hut she warms her apartments, and spreads a meal, often 
scanty, but always something. She warms and feeds men’s 
souls. She has one woman and a host of suints to spare. Bat 
im a choice between Liberal Christianity, so called. and Rome, 
give me Rome. I prefer Jesus with Mary to no Jesus. ‘This 
vast amount of truth cannot be swept away. 
Nor yet can Protestantism be overthrown. We are on the 
soil. History, that has always given the power to the original 
people, even though vanquished, when they have remuined, 
will not make us the first exception. Therefore these two 
forces must remain. But when two walk together they must 
agree. Therefore these must come up to the unity of our hope 
in Christ. Rome must be regenerated, cleansed from her idols. 
And the Sunday School is the power to do the work. The 
divine energy of this miracle in morals will be incarnated in 
the Sunday School teachér. In this field we are only at tho 
beginning of things. We stand to-day on the threshold of the 
grandest movement of alltime. The great war tor liberty has 
been decided. The muscles of a smitten beast often twitch for 
hours after actual death. It will be remarkable if there are 
not spasms and threats siill to come. But the cause is lost. 
The Rebellion is dead. Soon the sun will go down, and the 
tail of the serpent will be quieted. The vast energies of this 
Anglo-American people will find occupation in the evangeli- 
zation of the coming millions. Rome is coming into the 
| charmed circle of our liberties, and her children must ulti- 
mitely go where there are the greatest attractions, It is only 
a question of time. Our public schools will make tlie first 
generation think, and our Sunday School will make the second 
believe in Jesus. This is the work committed to us, It is too 
vast for our comprehension. We are building larger than we 
know. God only can measure the results. 

THE GLORY THAT SHALL FOLLOW. 

Look at that stone-cutter yonder,in the vaults and passages 
under old Jerusalem. Days and weeks he works away, with 
chisel and mallet, simply working the stone into a shape 
mapped out on the pattern before him. He does not know 
where it is to yo. He only knows itsshape. But by and by it 
is done. It is carried away to its place. His work is finished. 
He lays down his tools, brushes the chips out of his hair and 
beard, ard starts for hishome. Ie comes up the stone stuir- 
ways into the very summit of Mt. Moriah, and lo, before his 
wondering Hebrew eyes looms up the temple of Jehovah. Lec 
looks in rapt amazement at the columns, and caps, aad aisles, 
and vast apartments. It is the great day of dedication. The 
high priest and the King are there. He beholds the sacred 
vestments and the royal robes. On bended knees in the pray- 
ing throng he watches the priest as the prayers are said and 
the incense is offered, when ~ the light kindles on the in- 
cense, and fills the temple with the glory of God. “In the 
brightness of the glory he looks about, and there, ig the very 
archway, just over the way to the mercy-seat. js the stone into 
which ke wrought his time an! strength. *Tis enough. The 
vaults are forgotten. The wearinessis gone. There, in the 
temple of Israel’s Goud, ou the very way to the mercy-seat, is 
the monumentof his skill and faitafvlucss to abide forever, and 
all generations shall bless the woikman. We are building 
larger than we know. We are in the vaults of time, under the 
New Jerusalem, hewing and chfseling at the rude b’ocks that 
come to our hands. We donot know what shall come of this 
work. Weonly know the pattern and the work. Soon, broth- 
ers, it will be over. Soon we can lay aside the ppa'let and the 
chisel; soon we can brush the dust of time from our eyes, aud 
rise, on the coronation day of the Kivg’s sen, to behold our 
work, to see that we have been working va the temple of our 
God, fashioning the living block. When we look about us 
yonder, and see there, in the very way of life, hard by the 
throne, these little ones upon wus we have expended our 
years, aud into whow we bave wrought our strength, it will be 
glory enough, to behold then the everlasting mouuoents of ovr 
fuithfulness, wrought into the very likeness of Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, while the King himself shall say, “ Tnasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the leat of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me,” 
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TO ) READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. All leaded articles, not exedi- 
ted to other journals, are original. 
Every article must be accompanied by the name 0! the sutbor, for the 
use of the editor, not for publication. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Per solid line, Agate type, first insertion, ......-.+.-+eeeeseeeseeee 25 cents, 
oe 6 ©& * each continued insertion, .......----++ 20 cents, 
oe «@ * = Ss Susiness Notices,” first insertion, ..35 certs. 
“* “ o 4 “ each cont'd ins‘n, . 30 cents. 


tw A liberal discount for three months or more. 


Goop Worps ror THE HeRaLp.—It is pleasant to receive 
words of approval, and our friends and patrons are libreral in 
their bestowment. We clip the fellowing from one day’s mail: 
* I think Tuk HERALD unequaled.” 

A prominent layman of Maine says of Tue HeraLp:—“I 
have taken it forty years, and could not well do without it. I 
regard it as the ablest religious paper in the country.” 

Bro. W. E. Kimball, in Western New York writes:—‘I 
intend canvassing this and adjacent towns for aclub. I think 
the paper cannot be surpassed for its pure literature and re- 
ligion. I value it more than any other religious paper I am 
acquainted with.” 

A subscriber who failed to receive his paper, writes: “If 
you have dropped me off the list you may drop me on again.” 

Thank you, brethren, we will try to deserve such words. 
In the meantime, tell your friends of Tux HERALD, send us 
their subscriptions, and we will say again, thank you. 

ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS.—We make this week a large ad- 
dition to our list of premiums. Surely all can now find some- 
thing desirable, and our offers are so liberal that all can secure 
a premium. 

Punshon’s Poems are gems. We also offer Webster’s great 
Dictionaries, Hymn Books, and for one new subscriber, any 
one dollar book published by the Book Concern. We have 
sent out two of Smith’s American Organs, and more will soon 
be called for; and yet there is room for others to work. 

Let ALL TAKE Norice that those who subscribe for Tur 
HERALD for 1869 will receive it free until January. We will 
begin to send the paper as soon as the names and money are 
received. The work has begun well; new names are coming 
in every day. Let all our agents and friends begin the work 
now, and prosecute with vigor, and we shall roll up the desired 
10,000 new names for 1869. 








ANOTHER NEED. 


We mentioned two great wants of our Missionary 
Society at this juncture, wants greater than the money 
for which its treasury is gasping. Enthusiasm and 
principlé, a moving into new fields, and a full avowal 
of the broadest principle of the oneness of men and 
brethren everywhere, whatever their color or condition ; 
if the outcasts of India or the South, if black, white, 
red, or yellow, or all combined. 

Another want is demanded, if these are conceded 
—an increase of its working force. We have only the 
best of feelings towards its officers in expressing 
what we thus deem to be the sentiment of the church. 
It is not half manned. Its excellent, and for many 
years most energetic Secretary has not the vigor essen- 
tial to the great and increasing demands of his oflice. 
Ile has been without a superior in the pulpit, as well 
as in his remarkable sagacity and energy in counsel. 
But he is not able to do the deeds of earlier days. Fifty 
years has he been a burning and a shining light. How 
willingly and gladly has the church for all that sea- 
son rejoiced in that light. How mighty have been his 
words, how vast his influence. No man in the coun- 
try has had as long a career asa pulpit orator, or one 
more brill'ant. From end to end of the land have the 
people run after-him. The church has highly exalted 
him. She could have given but one post more lofty, 
if that is, which may be doubted. 

But we seem to be writing an obituary, which we 
trust will be long delayed, when we are only aiming to 
show that a life, so long, so eminent, so useful, must, 
like all human lives, come to an end in its activity before 
it does in its existence, if it becomes well stricken in 
years. Itis no dishonor to him to withdraw from bur- 
dens his years are not equal to. God puts bounds to 
us that we cannot pass. Bishop Morris is as honored 
to-day, Bishop Janes will he to-morrow, if he lives,—as 
may God grant,—in their Beulah repose, as in the 
Apollyon conflicts on the topmost heights of their strong 
manhood. No name can excel that of Dr. John P. 
Durbin ; none, we might almost say, will equal it, in 
the annals of the future Missionary Secretaryship, as 
none in the past can approach it in worth. 

Yet, painful as the word may sound, he ought to 
yield his chair to a younger servant. He may keep 
his plaee as Emeritus Secretary, and have the privilege 
of consultation, and, if he needs it, should receive a 
salary from its funds; but the real office, honor and 
work should devolve on another. The church is not 
without men eminent in popular gifts and skill in the 
management and increase of large monies, who could 
worthily fill his place. With so strong and wise and 
experienced a counselor as will remain, and will we 
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trust long remain in the Board of Secretaries, a chief 
can be found who should be a man of public and supe- 
rior gifts before Conferences, and among the people. 
One stands to-day, fortunately relieved from especial 
duty, who would make a most successful follower of 
Dr. Durbin. Others could be found. Dr. McClintock 
would do splendidly. Dr. Cummings, Dr. Lindsay, 
Dr. Haven, Dr. Newman, Dr. Dashiel, are all within 
reach of the Episcopal hand, and would any of them 
ably fill this very important chair. 

But if this change is not effected, and even if it is, ad- 
ditional officers should be appointed. There are over 
seventy Conferences; not one of them should meet 
without the presence of an oflicer of this Society. It 
makes a difference of thousands of dollars if these be 
present or absent at our Conference anniversaries. 
Only seven in the West, this fall, have enjoyed the 
presence of an official visiter. The natural consequence 
is the decline of receipts and enthusiasm. 

These oflicers are needed, also, to stir ‘up the 
churches, attend local anniversaries, arrange for col- 
lections—in a word, that everybody will understand, 
‘to run the machine.” It was the greatest bit of penny 
wisdom and pound foolishness, on the part of the Gen- 
eral Conference, to cut this whole Board down practi- 
cally to one eflicient man. It ought to have made five 
Secretaries, rather than refuse to make only two. Bro. 
Mitchell would have paid far more than he would cost, 
if confined, as was proposed, to the west of the Missis- 
sippi. Dr. Butler would have increased our funds tens 
of thousands of dollars, if ordered‘to cultivate the 
Atlantic department alone. Dr. Eddy would have done 
grand service in the central West. 

It is worse than folly to fancy that this great Society can 
go of itself. The Missionary Society must be worked. 
This must be done by officials. It can be done by no 
one else. The ministers will do much, but they cannot 
do all. They cannot organize and develop this work as 
a whole. Dr. Butler would be worth to-day a hundred 
times more than he would cost in this most important 
sphere, for which he is most eminently adapted. The 
Board in November will have to look these facts plain in 
the face. They must consider the decline of our income, 
and its cause. They must reinforce their corps of Sec- 
retaries by new and strong men. They should recom- 
mend the managers to take immediate and especial 
measures to extinguish the debt, and to infuse into the 
Society a breadth and boldness that will make it the 
leading Missionary Society of the nation. The church 
is willing, able and anxious to keep that position. The 
Board should see to it that she is guided and inspired in 
this purpose. 

But while the Board is called upon to enunciate the 
right principles, make the right advance, and put 
enough men in its management, let the church prepare 
to give the treasury all it wants to make up arrears and 
invade new territories. This debt must be canceled; 
these enterprises, abroad and at home, must go forwarf. 
The South must be ours, one, impartial and equal 
church in Ghrist. Pray and prepare for a grand rally. 
Get ready, brethren of the churches. Get ready, breth- 
ren ofthe Missionary Board. Make your policy grandly 
true. Elect your leaders from the miost brave and dar- 
ing. Go before the churches, and you will be more 
than sustaiaed. The treasury will begin to fill and 
to overflow, and the church celebrate the half century 
jubilee of the Missionary Society, next year, over a 
debt extinguished. Italy, Spain, and other important 
posts will be occupied by our men, and the South, filled 
with ministers forbidden to preach and practice only half 
the Gospel, busy everywhere building up the church on 


; the true and eternal foundations. 





DUTY OF CAMPAIGN SPEAKERS. 

There are a thousand tongues wagging to-day, in be- 
half of the silent standard-bearer of our party, which 
would do us and him an essential service if they would 
imitate his unbroken reticence. Every party has often 
good cause to pray to be preserved from its friends. 
Zeal is good, and earnestness is the root of every great 
achievement; but zeal without knowledge, and ear- 
nestness lacking judgment, are generally more dan- 
gerous to their friends than their foes. Some men 
seem to think that if they are listened to with interest, 
and especially if they call out the cheers of their 
friends, or the hisses of their opponents, they have 
done their duty well in a political campaign. Now, 
if applause was the true object of a speech, or if the 
test of its success was the antagonism it arouses, an ac- 
ceptable orator would justly deserve the henors of every 
friend of the cause he espouses. 

But it is precisely because a speech should have a 
nobler aim that the popular erator is frequently a dan- 
gerous foe to his ownfriends. Itought to be the object 
of a speaker not to dazzle his audience, net to win 
their admiration by his rhetorical skill, nor by the 
charms of his delivery, but rather to confirm them in 





right opirions, or to induce them to change these errors 
for truths. ‘‘If I have got any skill as a speaker,” 
said Mr. Wendell Phillips,” who certainly has some 
skill in that direction, ‘‘I owe it to the fact, first, that 
I had an intense conviction of the truth of my opinions, 
and then, when I rose to speak, that I forgot everything 
but an intense desire to make the audience think as I 
did.” Here is the true theory of political oratory ; 
and it is because campaign speakers neglect it, that so 
many of their most elaborate efforts are of no ser- 
vice to the cause. Unless an orator believes that the 
coming election is really an important one, he had bet- 
ter yield the platform to even less able speakers; for 
the dullest men in the audience will not fail to see, 
through his thickest cloud of words, that he is utterly 
insincere, and a time-server. And such orators never 
yet converted, and never can convert an opponent. 
The most faltering and clumsiest address, coming from 
an honest man, will have vastly more weight with 
every one. 

Since conviction is the object of a political speech, 
how absurd and how out of place are those addresses, 
so common and so popular with the unthinking, which 
hold up the opposition to ridicule and execration, not 
as a political organization only, but as individual cit- 
izens. ‘If ever you see a man who is a member of a 
church,” said one of these gabbling persons, ‘or a 
superintendent of a Sunday School, you may be sure 
heis a Republican; but if ever you see a man who is 
a bar-keeper, or a rowdy, you may set him down as a 
Democrat.” There were shouts of applause, of course, 
from some of the listeners; but does it pay, viewing 
it simply as a matter of policy, to exasperate, thus un- 
necessarily, those whom we should seek to convince ? 
Would any honest Democrat be more likely to change 
his party after hearing such tirades as this, or others 
of a still more rankling nature? It would be far better 
for Republicans to hiss down such speakers, than en- 
courage them by their cheers. 

It seems to us that the Central Committees in every 
State should exercise a greater vigilance in their selec- 
tion of speakers, and promptly refuse their endorse- 
ment of the numerous class whose ability, such as it is, 
consists in their power to incite the indignation of the 
Democratic voters. We want some men to enliven pub- 
lic meetings by humorous anecdotes and sprightly ad- 
dresses ; but it is quite possible to do this service with- 
out either arousing the animosity of the opposition, 
or tampering with the severest principles of the party. 
Converts may be made among the floating voters by 
clear, calm and courteous discussions of the radical 
and irreeoncilable issues between the two parties; and 
by first fairly stating, and then fairly refuting the soph- 
istries, with which the leaders of the opposition seek to 
confuse the people in regard to them. But perverted 
presentations of the ideas of the opposition are power- 
less, as they ought to be, in convincing men of their 
errors. 

There are three vital issues in this campaign, which 
should be presented in every possible light: Loyalty, 
honesty, and equal rights. On each of them our record 
and position are impregnable; on each of them the 
record and position of our opponents are unsound. 
Our loyalty is unquestioned, even; all the traitors 
are on the other side. Lee, Forrest, Hampton, Beaure- 
regard—all the great infamous representatives of the 
Rebellion—are hostile to the party whose leader is 
Grant, with all the great loyal representatives of the 
war for the Union behind him. The Boys in Blue are 
with Grant again, and again the gray cohorts ef the 
South are arrayed against him. This point is one which 
should be kept constantly before the people from the 
stump. 

Hardly less important is the vital question of honesty 
in the payment of our debt. The Republican party is 
pledged to keep the national faith, both in letter and in 
spirit. The doctrine of repudiation finds no refuge in 
our ranks. Those who once tried to give it shelter are 
the loudest and the most eager to-day to deny their old 
intentions. Not the national honor only, but the national 
safty as well, depend on the fulfillment of the Republi- 
can pledge. A successful attempt to carry out Mr. 
Pendleton’s theories, either directly or by indirection, 
would create a panic which would cost us more, by the 
ruin of private business and the loss of individual cred- 
its, than would pay the national indebtedness many 
times over. There is nota home in the country that 
would not suffer from it. Above all, the effect that it 
would have on the public morals would be a curse that 
would cling to us for generations. 

Lastly, the Republican party is the party of equal 
rights, which seeks to embody in the national life the 
principles of the Christian religion; which declares its 
purpose to stand by the friends who stood by usin the 
dark days of the Rebellion; which emancipated the 
negro, and feeds and educates the poor whites of the 
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South; to which alike the struggling loyalists and the 
friends of freedom, in every part of the world, look, 
and alone look for sympathy and protection and aid. 
It is the party of progress. How is it with our oppo- 
nents? They frankly avow the traitor’s doctrine of a 
white man’s government; they would put all the power 
of the South in the hands of the late rebels; they ex- 
press no sympathy whatever for the white loyalists, and 
sneer at the sufferings, where they do not assist in the 
massacre, of the loyal blacks. 

Let our speakers keep these three cardinal issues con- 
stantly in mind, and we have no doubt that every 
Northern State will astonish its sisters by its splendid 
vote at the Presidential election. 

One other evil ought to be shunned in public: speak- 
ers—that of quoting profane language in the stories 
with which they illustrate their arguments. It has too 
long been the fashion of novelists to disgrace their 
pages with oaths; though they have been content with 
dashes, and other suggestions, rather than the language 
itself. Now-a-days even this modesty is abandoned, 
and Charles Reade, and even Anna Dickinson print in 
full the oaths they put into the lips of their characters. 
Speakers follow this example. It should be suppressed 
by the audience. It helps no cause. The issues are 
solemn and holy. Let the words that defend them be 
equally virtuous. 





METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The first article, by Rev. D. A. Whedon continues the 
history of the critical labors on the Greek text of the 
New Testament. The life-long devotion to this one 
work of those patient German scholars, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, Scholz, Lachman, and Tischendorf, to- 
gether with the valuable contributions of the Russian 
Matthei, aud Alford and Tregelles, of England, is 
portrayed and commended with great impartiality and 
discrimination, and we may add, with an enthusi- 
asm well becoming the Christian scholar. These two 
articles will awaken in all their readers a new interest 
in the New Testament, and we hope will inspire 
them with a desire to master the wonderful language 
which was selected as the vehicle of Christian revela- 
tion. With respect to the restoration of the Greek text 
to its original purity, we believe that after criticism has 
reached its highest possible results, God will uncover 
somewhere in the east the autographs, or,at least the 
apographs of the New Testament manuscripts, to con- 
firm the labors of the biblical critic, and to confound 
the cavils of the enemies of Christianity. 

The second article is also a continuation from the 
July number of the present status of Romanism, by 
Dr. Hiram Mattison. The present paper gives a very 
clear statistical conspectus of the hierarchy, priest- 
hood, churches, educational institutions, monasteries, 
nunneries and periodical literature of Romanism in the 
United States. It abounds also in comparative statis- 
tics of the growth of the papal and the Protestant 
churches, in our country which should alarm but not 
appall the lover of liberty. He says, with 39248 priests 
in all the land against about 25,000 Protestant minis- 
ters, one can see no reason why the Pope should ever 
rule this country. Why should not the 6,687 effective 


ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church (more | 


than two to one) be able, with their successors, to hold 
this land for Christ in spite of the Pope and Romish 
archbishops and bishops and pritsts, till Christ ap- 
pear to raise the dead? If faithful to God, they can 
do it, and with their co-laborers of other names, we 
trust, will do it against ‘earth and hell.” The esti- 
mate made by Romanist themselves, that seven of eve- 
ry ten Protestant girls who enter their schools become 
Roman Catholics, should open the eyes of those parents 
who are foolishly and wickedly exposing their daugh- 
ters, the future mothers of the country, to fall into this 
snare so artfully set by the Man of Sin. 

The third article by Prof. 8. D. Hilman is a very in- 
teresting discussion of Recent Astronomy and the Mo- 
saic Record. The writer accepts the nebular theory of 
the origin of the Solar System, which he sustains by a 
recapitulation of the old arguments, and by an extend- 
ed statement of a new proof derived from the spectro- 
scope, an instrument for decomposing any kind of light, 
and for minutely examining the different spectra. 
By this instrument it demonstrated that the sun and the 
fixed stars are intensely hot solid bodies enveloped in 
burning gases, and consequently they were created on 
the same pattern, and out of similar material. The 
striking and beautiful harmony between these wonder- 
ful revelations of science and the Mosaic Record is then 
elaborately set forth. Thiz paper will richly repay the 
reader. 

The History and Oracles of Balaam is the subject of 
the next article by « writer new to the pages of the 
Quarterly—Rev. Mil'on S. Terry. This mysterious 
personage is portrayed in a very clear and scholarly 





style, abounding with evidences of painstaking re- 
search and originality of thought. The abundant He- 
brew quotations and verbal criticisms will appall the 
unlearned, but will attract the student of the original 
as to a feast of fat things. The promise which this 
young writer, with many others, gives, betokens that 
the future of American Methodism will not be without 
its literary luminaries. 

If the ordinary reader skips the 4th article as too 
learned to be interesting, he will find no such difficulty 
on the Sth article—William Cowper, by-W. I. Barnes, 
A.M., of Auburn, N. Y. 

The story of the melancholy Christian poet is here 
well told. It is too well known to need repetition here. 
Christianity was magnified in his life. Nothing but 
Divine grace could irradiate that gloomy soul, and dis- 
pel its dark suicidal thoughts. That form of Chris- 
tianity called Methodism has this honor. 

The Foreign Religious Intelligence, Synopsis of the 
Quarterlies and Book Table, present their usual vari- 
ety of dainties which always tempt our taste first after 


|. the leaves are cut. As this number closes the volume, 


it is a good place to exhort, not only our preachers, but 
our intelligent laymen to subscribe for this best of 
American Quarterlies. 





PLANCHETTISM, MENTAL AND MORAL, 
The Baltimore Episcopal Methodist is handling the 
latest ‘‘ spiritual” humbug well with miuch wit and 
wisdom. Especially happy are its last symbolisms. 


But there is a mental planchelle in very common use, 
nct by any means so easily disposed of as the visible 
toy. No archbishop anathematizes it, and no Monthly 
inquires into its operation. It is permitted to do its 
work without interruption from religion or philosophy. 

Most people have some sort of apparatus, creed, 
party, prejudice, something received from without, 
upon which questions are laid, to be determined, and 
the thing always gives back a transcript of their own 
will, and this they call their judgment or conviction or 
opinions. They persuade themselves that this impost- 
ure is reason or conscieace at work in them, whereas 
it is a lazy and wicked substitute fur the manly inde- 
pendent endowment of their intellectual and moral 
nature. There is a young woman who determines ey- 
ery question by fashion. It is her planchette. She 
thinks what fashion directs, and really~ thinks she is 
convinced that fashion is right. Itis pure opera to-day 
and Black Crook to-morrow, lancers this winter and 
polka next, and may be surplices and altar cloths and 
candles on Sunday. The girl never thinks at all, she 
planchettes. The religious people do little more justice 
to their understanding. The Quakers planchetted 
on anti-slavery, and made it write absolution for war. 
The Methodists planchetted on church ambition, and 
made it write permission for all the wickedness and 
folly of a horrible crusade. Politicians make a plan- 
cheite or platform, and the whole party reason and con- 
elude and peril soul and body by its determinations. In 
short this diabolical contrivance to confirm us in our 
own loves and hates and gives reins to all our impulses 
and passions, is more common than conscience. Do 
you really think or do you pianchette ? 


The most amusing part of this is its omissions. If 
any moral or immoral, rather, planchettism has been 
found equal to that of the Southern churches, we have 
read history to almost as slight a profit asthe B. FE. M. 
A church that made the Bible say ‘slavery is right,” 
and Christ approves of human bondage; that re- 
versed all its original teachings, from Maryland down- 
wards; that instead of saying ‘‘ Masters free your 
slaves,” said ‘* Masters hold your slaves ;” that plotted 
rebellion in this interest, and aided it with prayers and 
sermons and Conference resolves and ballots and bul- 
lets, that even now approves the Ku Klux, and keeps 
its own flesh and blood, of its own family name, lin- 
eage, and looks often, apart from itself, as an accursed 
thing, such a church can find but little fault with any 
other planchettism. No rival ever more completely 
obeyed the wicked spirit of the world that had gained 
possessiou of it. Calhoun was the archbishop, and 
Floyd, Toombs, Davis, and Lee, the bishops of the 
Southern Church. They are yet. When will it be 
cured of its planchette ? 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


The Methodist State Convention at Boston was followed by 
the Sabbath School Anniversary of the whole church, at 
Springtield. Sermons initiatory were preached in most of 
the evangelical churches of that city on the Sunday previous. 
Rey. Mr. Vincent, the Corresponding Secretary, preached at 
the Union #treet Methodist Church, on ‘‘ Scuipture Inspired. 
and Instrumental to the Salvation of the Soul.” He urged 
God’s Word as the great text book. Rev. Mr. Fowler, of 
Chicago, preached at the Pyncheon Street Church, on “ Feed 
my Lambs;” showing who were the lymbs of Christ, and 
how they must be fed in heart and mind and soul; that they 
must be reckened in the flock, and not driven out of it; and 
that if thus fed, they would abide within the walls of the 
sheepfold and the arms of the Shepherd. Rey. Hl. W. War- 
ren, on “ Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise,” gave a philosophical and Christian dis- 
course of marked ability on “ Love and Faith as the Essence 
of Salyation, and wonderfully fitted to the earliest Nature.” 
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Rey. Mr. Ostrander, of Troy, spoke at the Central Church on 
“* Suffer the little children to come unto me.” He is a fine 
talkist, and knows how to come at the heart of the child. 
Rev. Dr. Hare, of New York, discoursed ably, and te interest 
and profit, at the Ist Congregational Church, on “ Wise towards 
that which is good and simple concerning God.” His topic was 
“ The Stu:ly of the Bible as the vital Means to Wisdom and Sim- 
plicity.” Rev. “G. Haven preached in the Second Baptist 
Church on “The Relations of the Child to Christ and the 
Church, from A little child shall lead them.” Rey. Prof. 
Rice, in the First Baptist Church, gave a sermon of beauty, 
novelty and power from “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” 

In the afternoon apt addresses were made in the Pyncheon 
Street and Union Street Churches by Messrs. Vincent, Fowler, 
Warren and Ostrander. 

In the evening a union meeting was held in the City Hall, 
the most spacious free hall in America, and not unworthy of 
Bruges and Ghent. Twenty-five hundred persons got in, 
and towards that number got away without getting in. Mayor 
Winchester presided in the absence of Lieut. Gov. Claflin, 
who was announced, but the death at his residence of his 
wife’s mother prevented his attendance. Rev. Dr. Ide, Mr. 
Ostrander, Rey. Clay Trumbull, and Rev. Dr. Hare made the 
addresses. Dr. Hare’s statistics made out six millions of Sab- 
bath School children in America, and nearly as many more in 
Europe. It shows how much more thoroughly this institution 
is ‘worked up” in this country, when with not a fifth of the 
population it has a million more Sabbath School scholars. 


Monday afternoon the anniversary proper began under the 
chairmanship of Mayor Winchester, a graduate of Middle- 
town, and a worshiper in the Pyneheon St. Church. Rev. Mr. 
Vincent made « brief report on the progress and demands of 
the work. Sunday schools in our church this year, 15 895; 
increase, 554; number of officers and teachers, 182.566; in- 
crease 7,621; scholars, 1 152,825; increase, 70,934. Rev. Lorenzo 
D. White, of Southampton, read a fine essay on Sabbath School 
Literature. He did not disapprove of a measure of fiction, 
but thought we had a superabundance of that sort. He had 
been compelled to forbid his child from taking out this class of 
books for a season, of which she had devoured “ cart-loads.” 
Then she began to study the catalogue, and pick out those of a 
more solid and nutritious character. Thus she improved un- 
der that heaithful prohibition. He contrasted the difference 
between the text books and those employed in studying Latin, 
and the sixpenny question book, and twenty minutes a week 
devoted to the grandest of studies—the Word of God. 

Rev. David Sherman read an essay on Mission Schools in 
Destitute Places, and showed how fine are our opportunities in 
rural districts, and how poorly they are improved. He also 
urged more time for this department. Bishop Janes opened 
the discussion by advocating the best room and the largest for 
the Sunday School, and a whole service. He condemned ear- 
nestly the practice of putting the school in little chapels, and 
limiting it to their capacity. Rev. G. Haven approved the 
first essay, and spoke of the remarkable contrast between Sab- 
bath School and public libraries. Not more than one tenth or 
one eighth of the former were fictions, and seven eighths of 
the latter. They could certainly conform to the standard of 
the world. Our own Book Concern does not furnish even a 
chil(’s history of our own church. ‘The field for the best 
books is ample and unoccupied, but it will take study to oc- 
cupy it. Rev. Dr. Scudder said it required three things to 
make a good library book, interest, icstruction and saving 
influence. These were rarely found togethher in the general 
Sabbath School literature. He also urged more time for the 
Sabbath School, and the best and largest rooms. Bishop 
Thomson told how hard he found it to read a novel, having 
been three months engaged on Adam Beede at the request of 
an English minister, and it was atill far from being finished. 
Of course he had never under this disability read our Sunday 
School library books, for that has at least the attractions of 
genius. Rev. Mr. Livesey, of R L., illustrated how schools may 
be made to flourish by giving time and attention to the work. 

The evening, and chief session was held in the First Congre- 
gational Church. Bishop Janes presided. Rev. Mr. Fowler 
made the opening address. It was a very superior prodaction, 
showing gtudy, taste, and power of condensation. We publish 
it in full on the fifth page. He won new laurels for his Master 
by this effort. Mr. Fowler will do, even in New England. He 
is not afraid to speak out in meeting, and if he goes on will 
become a membzr of “the dangerous classes,” whom timid 
truth-fearers dread more than they do all the “ John Allens” 
of all our cities; for they have a mission to the church, and not 
the church to them. 

Rev. H. B. Ridgeway spoke of “‘ The Relations of the Sub- 
bath School and the Family.” The school and the fa nily 
should mutually support each other. The discipline and mov- 
ing forces of the family should rule in the school. The gov- 
ernment of love is to be its only government. The sphere of 
the Sunday School is that of the heart. The lesson of the 
school should be reviewed in the home. The teacher should 
be frequently an invited guest. The companions of the Sun- 
day School should be made the companions of the daily life. 
The address was characterized with choice phraseology und 
tasteful elegamce. 

Bishop Thomson then spoke of “* The Relation of the School 
to the Bible.” The pulpit expounds the Bible Jess than for- 
merly, and teaches more by topical essays. The Sunday School 
must fill the gap, or the knowledge of the Bible will be dimin- 
ished. The school must be the tributary of the chureh. Noth- 
ing in this werld of decay and death can long exist without 
tributaries. The theatre has its tributaries. That gateway to 
hell is fed from sources some of which might be named be- 
fore this audience, and some not. The church must find its 
tributary im the Sunday School. 

It is necessary to save the children. Many know what it 
is to lose achild by death, but that is nothing to losing a child 
alive. An artist lost a chill once, sold all, searched years, 
and found it among a eompany of mountebanks. He caught 
the leader, lifted him again and aguin, dashing his life out on 
the earth. Such energy does this loss for a few years give to 
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a man of feeble mitscle and timid heart. But what loss is this 
to losing a child for a whole life to the company of vagabonds, 
drunkards and thieves? And what is this to losing a child for- 
ever in hell? 

tishop Janes spoke ef “‘ The Relation of the Sabbath School 
to the Conversion of the World.” All the graduates of our 
colleges and theological seminaries, if all put into the minis- 
try, would not supply the loss by death and disability. We 
must go to the Sabbath School for our trained reéruits. The 
Convention was a decided success. Our Corresponding Sec- 
retary is doing a good work for the church, and showing him- 
self master of the situation. 





The Western condescends again to refer three times to 
Tuk HERALD in one irsue, but has not found space yet for 
a single statement of our argument in our own words. We 
have given it the most Christian and bretherly benefit of our 
columns. When it experiences a change of heart it will be- 
come like Christian and brotherly. It calls a permission of 
the General Conference “a policy,” and fails to let its readers 
know that the policy of the church and that Conference was 
by thirteen to two against that permission. Wili it please 
quote and answer our question? Will our white churches of 
Cincinnati treat the colored Methodists as generously and gen- 
tlemanly in their ckurches as the latter will the former in their 
churches? 

It also denies a fact we stated as having occurred in its 
vicinity, about a white church compelling its colored brethren 
to leave it, and thinks we employed it because “ hard pressed.” 
As to the fact, we have our authority, who will, we suppose, 
still question its denial. It is not however essential to the ar- 
gument except as showing how wide-spread and wicked is 
this feeling, and that ministers encourage it even against the 
wishes of their colored brethren. As The Western does that, 
i¢ is not necesxury to seek for farther testimony. As to our 
being “* hard pressed,” that reminds us of the man who said 
he got his adversary’s hand in his hair, and his own nose in 
his mouth, and then he had him tight. Thus The Western has 
hard-pressed Tue HERALD. When it publishes one of our ar- 
ticles or arguments, it will begin to approach te a fair debate, 
which it will find on its side is far short of a victory. 





The Springfield Republican asks: 

How long will the scarecrow of “regular sominations ” 
— men into voting for rogues in moral Massachu- 
sels : 

A good question, which every Probibitionist ought to answer 
on the general ticket. No convention gives them a chanee to 
bolt formally. Let them do it informally. 





Messrs. Trumbull and Fessenden make speeches only on 
finance. They say nothing of impeachment. No attempt is 
made to read them out of the party. Gen. Butler, who was 
the best man in Congress on this greatest of que-tions is to be 
drepped because of his financial views. His district will never 
desert him, 





Reap Mr. Fulton on Spurgeon. It was written in London 
when-he was fresh from the mecting, and gives a fine idea of 
that excellent workman, 





The following resolution, submitted at the late Convention 
by Rev. Dr. Thayer, aud ‘unasimously adopted, was accident- 
ally omitted from page 526: 

Resolved, That the exigencies of our Missienary Society im- 


fam me demand a thorough revision of its policy and a 
urge increase of its force. 





PERSONAL. 

Rev. B. F. Randolph, aesassinated on a railroad car in open 
day in South Carolina, was a minister of oar church, a sena- 
tor and chairman of the State Republican Committee. He 
was an estimable and valuable man. How long shall these 
utroc'ties continue? 

Rey. Mr. Punshon preached on the 11th, in St. Paul’s M. E. 
Church, New York, to a large and delighted audience, and in 
the evening went fo hear Mr. Beecher. 

Rev. Dr. Brown, in deference to the wishes of mang on the 
district, resumes the publication of his quarterly appoint- 
ments. . 

Rey. George Prentice, our well-read correspondent, has re- 
returned from Europe, after an absence of a year and a half. 
He has engagements with leading publishers to translate im- 
portant works, He will be a rare acquisition to any college 
in the department of the modern languages and literature. 

George L. Brown bas returned from the mountains with a 
rare collection of autumn sketches. He has found Italian 
tkies in American woods. His pictures are so n to be col- 
lected for exhibition in this city. Any who may wish to sce 
the werks on his easel will find bis studio in South Boston, 
No. 312 Broadway, and will meet with a generous reception. 

Bishop Thomson began his course of lectures on select in 
Naturaland Revealed Theology at the Bromfeld St. Church, 
on Monday of this week at 11 o’elock. They will be contin- 
uelevery day at the same hour for ten days. We regret thit 
they were not announced a week ago. But all who can hear 
even the balance will enjoy a rich feast. He wijl also speak 
next Sabbath morning in Bromfield St. Church, on the Rela- 
tion and,Duty of the Church to the Colored People. Every 
one should hear his words on this most important of impend- 
ing and arising duties. 

We extract the following from a letter from the “ United 
States” to the Christian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. It 
will be read with interest by our readers: 


Kev. Bawhglomew Othemgp, of New England Conference, 
nistry i 
0 


unjted with the traveling id always gus- 
aes an effective relution—al ways takin soot ¥. 

filfing it, up to the present yedr. Mis health béen - 
ably good, seareely lesivg a Sabbath in consequegce of fody 
indispesition, He has filled mfany of our largest appointments, 
and has had the charge of districts, as presiding Elder, ‘or 
seventeen years. His hea'th is still good and able to perform 
effective service, but his wife, older than bimself, is too feeble 


— ES TS AT A 


led him at the late session of his Conference to ask for a su- 
pernumerary relation. Few ministers, if any, since the days 
of Wesley, have performed in connection with a Conference 
fifty-four years of effective service. We know of no other in- 
stance—there may be—but they must be very few. Many have 
held a relation to a Conference for a longer time, but they 
were on the supernumerary or superannuated list a part of the 
time—and others may have spent as many years in effective 
service, but a part of it was spent in the local ranks. An un- 
broken effective pastorate of fifty-four years in connection with 
an Annual Con ference, is a remarkable circumstance in the his- 
tory of Methodism. and deserves to be noted as amang the ex- 
traardinaries of this ey entful world. 


LETTER FROM INDIANAPOLIS. 
The pleasure which I derive from your gossipy correspon- 
dents reminds me that all pure Yankees “ want to know,” as 
well as other people; and if any country is worth knowing 
about, this is. In 








CUURCH MATTERS, 
we have much that is gratifying. The late General Conference 
obliterated a part of the boundary lines which made us in four 
Conferences, leaving us intwo. Our full Conferences have 
held their sessions, and the new preachers are at work. One 
of the first fruits of the change of boundaries is the establish- 
ment of a new congregation, right on the old division line, 
which numbers already about one hundred members, includ- 
irg many of our oldest and best members of other charges. 
This new church announces its purpose by assuming the mod- 
est name, “ Grace.” For ten years, at different times, this en- 
terprise has been begun, but it was abandoned because of the 
complications of boundary. We hope another step in this di- 
rection will be taken at the next General Conference, and we 
will be one. We imagine that even Bostonians are interested 
in 
THE FRUITS OF THE FIELD, 

for kings are said to be fed therefrom. We have just gathered, 
and are now threshing the best wheat crop that has gladdened 
us for four years, and every agency which can send it forward 
is used to its utmost capacity. From the threshers, all the 
way, through wagons, drays, elevstors, banks, cars—all seem 
to push the wheat to the seabeard. Of course your hungry 
subscribers are duly thankful for our activity in their behalf, 
but ia truth it is more in consideration of the money you send us 
therefor, than out of any kind of benevolence. Already times 
are much easier, When we send forward our corn crop, 
which is a very good one, we hope to feel much better. I 
could hardly ignore 

- POLITICS, 
if I would. We are in the midst of a most exciting canvass. 
It will do little good to guess how the election will go, for by 
the time your readers will perase these lines, the telegraph 
will announce the result of the election. 





The Quarteriies. 

The North American Review for October. The practice 
this Review has adopted of publishing the names of its au- 
thors shows how dangérous is “ the insolent light.” Only one 
or two have the least reputation. Francis Ellingwood Abbot, 
Henry T. Tuckerman, Henry Brooks Adums, George B. 
Woods, D. A. Wasson, Leslie Stephen, Charles A. Cutter, R. 
D. Osborn, Henry James, jr., are the masters of the only 
literary and pelitical American Review. Our Methodist 
Quarterly presents a better known list in every number. So 
do the Bibliotheca, New Englander, and Baptist Quarterley. 
But, leaving names as of little moment, what are the deeds? 
Herbert Spencer is well handled by Mr. Abbot, and his claims 
as a philosopher effectually disposed of. He is proved to be in- 
consistent, illogical ard atheistical. As tothe origin of life, 
“ he denies special creation and apparently denies spontaneous 
generation, the only conceivable alternatives.” He approves of 
the development theory of species, and also of the mechan- 
ical theory of organic evolution, denying God any other quality 
than a“ Great Artifice?.” Mr. Abbot does well in destroying. 
Would he do as well in building up? The North American 
would hardly allow a Christian genesis; so we must be con- 
tent with this destruction. Mr. Tuckerman gives the story of 
the Massino d’Azeglio, an Italian statesman of the liberal 
school. Mr. Woods shows how at the New Yerk Convention 
the Democratic party committed suicide. He is especially in- 
structive in his portrayal of the course of Mr. Chase. He 
paints him worse than he should, but it had bad aspects, such 
as he can hardly ever escape. Mr. Brooks Adams discourses 
on the primeval man and Darwinism without offering or pro- 
fessing any conclusions. Mr. Wasson talks of ‘* The Elements 
of Epic Philosophy ,” ina labored and careful essay that is 
thoroughly Pantheistic. Homer's gods have returned to 
Olympus, only Olympus has changed from Greece to New 
England. The pagans are not coming from China, they are of 
our own household. ‘ Man’s scale of being is three degrees. 
On the lowest he is only an organized nature, a mote or 
molecule. . . One degree above this he is moral, engaged in 
the battle without truce between good and evil. On the high- 
est degree he is one with the One-and-All.” The Greek 
Calends have come. omer is the poet and Plato the philoso- 
pher of modern infidelity. John’s battle will agaiv be that of 
the Church. Mr. Stephen talks well of the English politics. 
Mr. Cutter of Harvard Library. Mr. James is sharp and yet 
complimentary om The Spanish Gypsy. Me hardly varies in 
his conclusion from other critics, though he starts out to oppose 
them. The Book Notices slur at Christianity, but not quite so 
bad as they usually do, for Mr. Norton is in Europe. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra has an admirable series of papers 
by the ablest pens. Dr. Schaffer begins with an essay on the 
New Testament punetustion, a carious and learned essay on 
the errors in this field. Prof. Bascom discusses again ‘* The 
Natural Theology of Social Science,” this time considering 
Labor and Capital. Mr. Grote’s “ Theory of Democracy” is 
dissected. ‘‘ Liistorival Infiuence of the Death of Christ” isa 
grand essay, werth all the faulsgrewiews of the ygar. It is by 
Dr. Swan. It shows how potefft has been the Cross in human 
history. Dr. Wolcott debates the question whether the Mo- 
riah of Abraham’s sacrifice was Jerusalem or Gerizim. He 
decides in favor of Jerusalem. Professor Hackett defetids 
John’s references to himself in his Gospel. The review is one 





losger to endure the hardships incident to the Rinerancy which 


Vol. 45, No. 44. 


The North British for September opens with a very excel” 
lent monograph on Las Casas, It shows hew quick is ini- 
quity to spring up, and how hard to be rooted up, when Indian 
slayery began withia ten years after Columbus discovered 
America, and it took Las Cases over forty years to abolish it. 
He met with enormous opposition at home and abroad from 
the ** bishops and other clergy,” as well as from the colonists. 
He conquered by yielding and approving the introduction of 
the negro as a substitute, though this he deeply lamented. A 
great and good man, his life is a stimulus and a cerrective to 
every reformer. It shows how stony and diflicult is the road 
of duty. The Greek Gnomic poets, they of the epigrams, are 
historically sketched. ‘‘ Education of Imbeciles ” is favorably 
and practically treated. Zwingli has a very interesting me- 
moir. ‘“ France in Europe and in Africa” is vividly contrast- 
ed. “Ancient Welsh Poems” are treated of. Hawthorne is 
uppreciatively portrayed, and Positivism is thoroughly and ad- 
mirably handled. Seldom does a volume contain more or bet- 
ter meat than this number of The North British. 

The London Quarterly depicts Garrick, shows how Eng- 
land is subduing India by her railroads, discourses freely of 
Coleridge as a poet, explodes gunpowder, discusses Marco 
Polo and his editors, talks as charmingly of lace as lace itself is 
charming, that flower of the factory, gives a good sketch of geol- 
ogy, without any feeble fawning toerror, gives a fine summary 
of ancient and modern Proverbs, and has one more wail on Ire- 
land. 














PaMPHLETS.—Rev. W. L. Gage gives an appendix to Ba- 
ker’s Nile, which describes Napier’s course and victories, 
Theodore and the future of Abyssinia, (0. D, Case and Co.) 
1 was Lean, I became Stout (A. Williams & Co.), tells 
how askeleton can Jard the lean earth. With its counterpart, 
“T was Stout and Became Lean,” it will suit every need. 
Its conclusion is certainly a good prescription. ‘ Health, 
growth and a jong life are comprised in a daily observance of 
the following essentials: Nutritious Food, Physical Exercise, 
Eight Hours’ Sleep, Cheerfulness.” Add Religion, and you 
have the five points of Physiology. 

More Suocks FROM THE BATTERY; or, Sermons and 
Sayings of Rev. B. Pomeroy, published by the awthor, Wa- 
terford, pp. 48. gives more of the quaint phrases of this Cart- 
wright of the Hudson. The shocks are not very severe, and 
quite healthful. Some of the fancies are rare, and expressions 
felicitous. 

TENNYSON complete for fifly cents, (T. & F.)—answers a 
suggestion we made not long since to give us this poet, as 
England had Longfellow, for a shilling. An English shilling 
is about fifty cents of our paper. It is a liberal education for 
every young man and woman to read Tennyson. Save yqur 
pennies from cigars and Waverly Magazines and New York 
Ledgers, and buy this neatly primted volume. 

IRONY IN History is the essay on Gibbon in the last Biblio- 
theca. Itisas novelas the mythical theories, and perhaps 
as true. Itis at least worth reading. Dr. Macdonald makes 
out a case, if nota good one. Dr. Carlyle, in his last days, 
dreamed that hé went to heaven and saw David Hume. Ter- 
haps some one may yet show that Hume, as well as Gibbon, 
was a Christian. 


Report of the Delegates to the General Conference at Chica- 
go, and also of the attempted union of the Bethel and Zion's 
A.M. E. Churches. This pamphlet proves that the Zion’s A. 
M. E. Church did make every possible effort to effect a union 
with its co‘ored sister. So the Western Advocate must com- 
i mend it for its course. That failed, and it essayed a union 
with our church. That will not fail, if we are faithful to 
Christ. Let us not treat them as their other sister did. They 
are a flourishing church, have more members and churches 
and more wealth in the Eastern and Northern States -han 
their rival. They have always treated us kindly and fraternal- 
ly, having voluntarily surrendered an entire Conference to us 
in Texas. We hope they will soon find a home in our feld. 

Good for Boys and Girls.—Hitchcock & Walden, our Cir- 
cinnati Publishers, have announced a new Boys’ and Girl-’ 
Magazine, entitled Golden Hours. It will be finely illustrated 
and entertainingly filled. We very gladly hail this issue. The 
children need a magazine that puts Jesus at its head. All we 
have shun Iim or sit Him in the lowest place. Two papers, 
The Youth's Companidn and Little Corporal treat liim more 
reverently, but no magazine ever makes him its God and 
Guide. It is time that the Church entered this field, and w 
trust this venture will be abundantly successful. . 

Tur Lirr_e CorrPoraL, published in Chicago, Ill., by (Al- 
fred L. Sewell), and which will hereafter appear in Magazine 
form, bas now a larger circulation than any other juvenile 
magazine in the world. 

The American Protestant is a new paper just started in 
this city. It is a smart, live sheet, loyal to the core to our Re- 
publican institations and pure, undefiled, reformed religion. 
It has the material support of an extensive and powerful or- 
ganization, and should of every one who believes imour own 
free country untrammeled by a medieval superstition and a 
foreign hierarchy. There was necd of this jourmal; and we 
cordially give it the right hand of fellowship. 

“iow Kor vo BE Sick.”—Dr. Bellows has in the press of 
Ilurd & Houghton the sequel to his very popular treatise on 
* Philosophy of Eating.” From the advanced sheets which we 
have had the privilege of cxamining we judge that “* How 
Not to be Sick” will attain an equal if not a greater celebrity 
than the former. A diligent perusal and faithful application 
of the principles of this werk would do much to undermine 
the doctor’s own profession, and make medivine as cbsolete 
as alchemy. 


NE Exctaap FreyaLly MepjcaL CoLirgr,—From the 
fect that most of the woyittn wih engage id tne csentiie of 

e heallmg art are persons of Umited means, this College has 
beeh provided with a liberal scholarship fund, and we are fi- 
formed that a good nember of free scholarships ane open to 
students fer the approaching term, on the first Wednesday of 
November. Ladies wishing to apply for them can address 








of the best, aud should be on every minister’s table. 


tle Secretary of the College, Dr. Samael Gregery, Boaton. 
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Che Methodist Church. 


Information from any of our churches for this department will be 
gratefully received and ackuowledged. 





RoxBpury.—The corner-stone of the new M. E, Church 
erecting in Wivthrop Street, in place of the ons destroyed by 
fire on Warren Street, was laid on the 19th, at two o’clock, 
with the usual ceremonies, which were conducted by the pas- 
tor, Rew. A. McKeown, Rey. Dr. L. R. Thayer, P. E., and 
Rev. George Whitaker, late pastor. An interesting address 
was made by Rev. Mr. McKeown, in which was sketched the 
rise and progress of Methodism in Roxbury, from the first 
preaching in a hall in 1818, which was started by Bro. Luther 
Morse, who is yet living, though infirm and blind. No at- 
tempt was then made to form a society, and it was not till 1838 
that a regular society was formed. Their first preacher was 
Rev. T. R. Hawley, and their first meeting-house was built en 
Williams street in 1840. They afterwards purchased the old 
Baptist Church, aud removed it to Warren Street, where it 
was destroyed by fire. . 

At the conclusion of the address a copper box was plated in 
a cavity prepared for it under the corner-stone, containing va- 
rious papers, coins, &c. The Master Builder, Mr. Drown, of 
Lawrence, then came forward, and the following formula was 
pronounced by Rev. Mr. McKeown: ‘ 

“ To the propygation of the Christian faith, the maintenance 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, and ail inclusive blessings, sound 
learning, goad morals, and true religion, we lay this corner- 
stone as the foundation of this house of worship according to 
the doctrines and usages of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghest, to wittm be 
glory in the church, throughout all ages, werld without end. 
Amen.” 

At this point the rain began to full, and brought the services 
to a conclusion. We may state that the site of the new church 
is one of the best in the city, being situated on Mt. Warren, 
and overlooking the whole surrounding country. The lot 
contains about 20,000 fect, and was purchased of the city of 
Boston. The church is to be built of brick, with granite 
foundation. The size of the walls is 109 feet by 65, and it is of 
a Byzantine order of architecture, designed by Thomas W. 
Silloway, of Boston. There are two towers, one 126 feet in 
height on the southwest corner, with a bell-deck and clock 
face, and the other on the north end, seventy-six feet in 
height. A commodious vestry will be in the basement, but 
above ground, and all the modern appointments of committee 
rooms, &c. The exterior of the church will be plain, but the 
inside will be beautifully fitted up with chestnut and black 
walnut. It is expected that the vestry will be ready for occu- 
pancy about the first of January, and the society will then 
leave the Universalist church, which they have been so kindly 
and cordially permitted to occupy since last spring, and resume 
its worship there. 

The contract for the construction of the church has been 
awarded to Messrs. Clements & Creesy of Lawrence. It will 
probably cost about 250,000, . 

The names of the building committee are John A. Seott, Jo- 
seph M. Pike, Thomas Bagnall, Henry M. Harmon, J. G. 
Cary, D. K. Reed, and Asa Wyman, jr. The building when 
completed wil! be a great ornament to this portion of the city. 


CORNER-STONE LAYING AT NIAGARA FALLs.—The corner- 
stone of St. Paul's M. E. Church at Niagara Falls was laid on 
the 13th inst , by Bishop Kingsley. The Bishop gave a brief, 
able address, and was followed by Dr. FT. M. Eddy, of Chi- 
cago, who rendere: important aid in the finances of the occa- 
sion. Genesee Cenference at that time in session in Buffalo, 
adjourned and attended in a body. The attendance was large; 
$2,000 were added to the building fund, and a new impetus 
was given to this important national enterprise ef building a 
representative church at this great centre of resort. 

The Methodists of Niagara Falls, where for many years our 
cause has languished in weakness and disgrace, are engaged 
in erecting at thaf place a first class church edifice. They 
have purchased a favorably located lot, and ereeted on it a 
commodious and tasteful parsonage and a beautiful ehzpel, all 
together worth $12,000, The new edifice is to be of the Ro- 
manesque style of arehitecture, 44 by 82 feet, with a tower 
107 feet in height. The Methodist society at this place, weak 
financially, are erecting this church largely for the accommo- 
dation of the thousands upon thousands who annually throng 
there, and need Methodist Church accommodations, They are 
therefore appealing to the Methodist Church at large for aid 
in their importaut undertaking. ® 

CuicaGo.—Grant Place Methodist Fpise>pal Church, cor- 
ner of Grant Place and Larrabee street, Chicago, a tasteful, 
new editice, 45 by 70 feet, has been erected, and the lecture- 
room neut!y finished and furnished. This was opened for 
divine service on Sunday, October 18t8; sermons by Dr. Ride) 
Dr. Eddy, and Rey. Hoop2r Crews.— Western, 

DONATION OF SUNDAY ScuooL Pooks.—Rev. Der. 8. W. 
Coggeshall writes: ** Some unkrown friend in Boston or vicin- 
ity has recently made a donation of thirty or more very beau- 
tiful volumes to the Sunday School Library of the M. B. 
Church in Duxbury, and for which they will please te receive 
our hearty thanks. Any other friend who has a similar gift 
for this needy and sufiering church, which, through a great 
fight of afflictions, has maintained her adhesion to Eypdscepal 
Methodism for the twenty-five years past, would do well.” 


BrraxspureG, N. J.—W. T. Oxmun, the converted ramseller, 
is at present laboring with a good measure of success in 
Bricksburg, N. J. On the 3d inst. he writes: “ We com- 
menced a series of meetings. Monday evening one came far- 
ward for prayers; Tuesday he found peace in our Lord Jesus, 
and one other came out from the world. Wednesday evening, 
six forward, and one eonvert.. Thursday ev<ning, six for- 
ward, and one converted. So you see the werk of grace has 
commenced in good earnest, notwithstandimg we have ne rey. 
ular minister, and that the devil has his emissaries hard at 
work.” 

A debt of twenty years’ standing bas just been wiped out 
by the Elizabeth Avenue M. E. Church, Elizabeth, New Jev- 
By. 





DEDICATION AT CAMDEN.—On Sunday, the 11th, the chape) 
of Centenary M. E, Church, Camden, N. J., (Rev. W. V. Kelley, 
paster), was dedicated by Bishop Janes, who preached in the 
morning. After the sermon, it was stated that the cost of 
building and furniture was $27,000; ground, $9,500—iotal, 
$36,500. Subscriptions paid, $12,500; deficit, $24,000. Of this 
there was secured by mortgage notes and bonds $17,000, leay- 
ing $6500 to be 12ised, which was done during the day. 





{(Conferene §Sessions. 

GENESEE ‘CONFERENCE.—The fifty-ninth annual session of 
the Genesee Conference was held in Buffalo, October 8-15, 
Bishop Kingsley presiding. About one hundred answered to 
their names. The reports of the presiding elders indicate a 
Conference year of prosperity. The statistical summaries show 
a net increase of 214 members. In the missionary department 
the figures show an increase of $1,025.25. There is also an 
increase of 15 local preachers, Six preachers were received 
on trial; four admitted into full connection; eight were or- 
dained elders. The list of supernumeraries includes the 
names of R. C, Foote, R. D. Miller, G. W. Coe, D. Nicholls, 
and G. Laning. The following bave a superannuated relation : 
I. Chamberlayne, G. Fillmore, J. W. Vaughan, M. Seager, J. 
F, Mason, J. P. Kent, G. Benedict, D. F. Parsons. H. May. 
D. B. Lawton, H. M. Ripley, M. HH. Rice, and A. Hard. 

On Tuesday the Conference visited Niagara Falls, and as- 
sisted the enterprising pastor there, Rev. L. Hurd, in laying 
the corner-stone of his new, beautiful, and long-needed 
church. 

On10 CONFERENCE.—The Ohio Conference closed their ses- 
sion at Loudon, on the Sth inst., Bishop Kingsley in the chair. 
Ten preachers were received on trial; five admitted into full 
connection; four ordained elders. Supernumeraries, six; 
superannuated, eleven. 

The statistics show an increase as follows: Members, 1,829; 
probationers, 47; children baptized, 27; churches, 6; probable 
value, $104,100; parsonages, 4; collecton for Tract Society, 
£55.25; Sabbath Schools, 27; ofticers and teachers, 369; schol- 
ars, 1,055. There is a decresse in the several departments, as 
follows: local preachers, 21; adults baptized, 101; value of par- 
sonage preperty, $4,420; collection for Conference claimants, 
$4164.36; missionary collection, $367.79; Church Extension col- 
lection, $9.72; Bible Society collection, $403.66; Sunday School 
Union collection, $1.48. 

The follewing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that in 
the anniversary of our Missionary and other Societies a]! allu- 
sions by the speakers to political matters of a partisan char- 
acter are improper, and tend to the injury of the cause of 
Christ. 

HOLSTON CONFERENCE.—This session, Bishop Clark pre- 
siding, was held at Chattanooga, Oct. 8—12. Twenty were 
reeeived on trial; five admitted into full connection, The sta- 
tistical figures show a total membership of 25,730, a net in- 
erease during the year (notwithstanding all opposition) of 
2,010. There has been an increase of four church edifices and 
three parsonages. In Sunday Schools there is a falling off. 


WrsconsiIn CONFERENCE.—The following are the statistics 
of Wisconsin Conference for 1868: menibers, 11,201—increase, 
489; probationers, 1.507—decrease, 114; churches, 141—in- 
erease, 8 1.2; value, $484.550—increase, $64,500; parsonages, 87 
—decrease, 2; value, $91,516—increase, $11,215; mission con- 
tributions, $7,476—decrease, $325; for Conference claimants, 
#731—decrease, $40; for Tract Society, $210—decrease, 21; for 
American Bible Society, $2.312—decrease, $13; for Sunday 
School Union, $281—decrease, 366; number of Sunday Schools, 
206—increase, 37; officers and teachers, 2237—inerease, 311; 
scholars, 13,660—increase, 2,416. 


- SOUTHWESTERN GERMAN CONFERENCE.—Members, 6,720— 
increase, 488; probationers, 959—decrease, 60; churches, 121— 
decrease, 3; value of churches, $319,170—increase, $56,710; 
parsoneges, 53—decrease, 1; value, $53,9)0—increase, $8,120. 

Benevolent contributions: For missions, $3,700—the same 
as last year, if the last year’s contributions of the societies cut 
off by the action of tae General Conference are added; for 
Conference claimants, 8773 49—increase, $40; Church Exten- 
sion, $2,857.45—increase, $1,226.88; Tract Society, §201.45— 
decrease, $114.45; B ble Society, $192.33—decrease, $246.97; 
Sunday School Union, $197.73—inerease $4.61: S :nday Schools, 
135; officers and teachers, 1,265; scholars, 5,256; velumes in 
Library, 16,578. 

Tue NEVADA CONFERENCE held its fourth session early 
in September, Bishop Scott in the chair. The Bishop favored 
the Conference with his first experiences in that region in 
1858, and drew an interesting contrast between then and now. 
Then he found a young local preacher, and set him at work, and 
now, a‘ter ten years he comes to look at that young man’s circuit 
Pregressis apparent. The former journey was accomplished 
by a periloms stage-ride across the mountains. At this time, 
by virtue of the most gigantic achievement of the century, he 
scales these Alpine summits by rail, and finds here a State 
government and an Annual Conference. At his first visit, he 
eould not hear of a church member between the Sierras and 
the Recky Mountains. Now he comes to mect near a seore of 
ministers, regular and local, representing the interests of three 
hundred and eleven members and ove hundred and thirty- 
seven probationers, and learns that, since the feeble day of 
that “supply,” more than four hundred and fifty persons 
have been converted, and that,§during the past year, forty- 
nine adults and sixty-eight children have been baptized 
under the auspices of the Methodist Church alone. Dur- 
ing his former stay, he could only secure the use of a va- 
cant hall as a preaching-place. Now we have here six churehes 
erected at an average cost of $14,156.66 each, and ten parsoa- 
ages, at um average cost of QO75 each—the total ehurch proper- 
ty walgation being $94,750. Ten years ago there was no Sun- 
School in this regien, Now there are twenty-one schools, one 
bundred and twenty-one officers and teacHers, eight hundred 
and seventy-sevon members, and four thousand three hundred 
and-sixty-three volames in library. 


TENNESSRE CONFERENCE.—The Tennessee Conference held 
its session at M’Minnville, Tenn., Oct. 1-5, Bishop Clark in 
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the chair. Eighteen preachers were received on trial; one re- 
admitted; one from the Methodist Protestant Church; one 
from the Baptist Church; three admitted into full connection. 
The figures show a year of decided prosperity. 

Rey. A. A. Gee sends the following items on the iate 
session of this Conferenee: “ We had a very pleasant ses- 
sion. Notwithstanding the troublous times our increase 
was larger the past than any previous year. We now 
number nearly 10,000 members and probationers, and are 
only two years old as a Conference, that too in a ter- 
ritory than which none occupied. by the church in the whele 
South was more united in rebellion. The auditoryim of the 
new church in M’Minnville was dedicated on Sabbath, by 
Bishop Clark. Efe preached a most excellent sermon, and the 
congregation raised over $1,500 to free the Trustees from debt. 
In the afternoon Dr. Pearne, of Holston Conference, preached 
an admirable sermon on “ Manliness,” at the close of which 
Bishop Clark ordained the Elders, white and colored, in the 
beautiful new church. The work goes on; glory to God.” 


Rock RIVER CONFERENCE.—§September 30 to October 6. 
Bishop Simpson presiding. The statistical figures show a total 
membership of 21,143, with a net increase during the year of 
110; local preachers, 262, an increase of 26; 193 church edilices, 
an increase of 13; value of church edifices, $1,565,650, an in- 
erease during the year of $118,550; parsonages, 102, an in- 
erease of 15; value of parsonages, $173,575, an increase of 
£38,475. There is a small advance in the benevolent collec- 
tions. The total for missions is $14.567.71, an increase of 
3652.73. The Sunday School figures show favorably, the in- 
crease be:ng, of schools, 23; officers and teachers, 355; schok 
are, 2,789. 


SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA CONFERENCE MINUTES.—Mem- 
bers, 20,376; probationers, 2,463; local preachers, 145; bap- 
tisms, adults, 1,847, children, 366; ehurehes, 273, valued at 
$583,300; parsonages 54, valued at $50,600; raised for Confer- 
ence claimants, $1,009.18; for Missionary Society, $8,056.51; 
Tract Society, $324; Bible Society, $1,391.75; Sunday School 
Union, $257.32; allowance for preachers, $65,842; receipts, 
$59,302 ; dleficiency. $3,789; an increase on allowances of $9,415 
and on receipts of $5,485. . 

Tae BREMEN CONFERENCE.—Rey. Mr. Swartz, of Paris, 
France, recently stated at the New York Preachers’ Meeting 
that the first mission was established in Bremen nineteen 
years ago, where we have now a Conference of 42 ministers, 
preaching in 1070 appointments, with a membership of 6,300, 
and four times as many hearers, and 6,000 Sunday School 
scholars. 





CENTRAL ILLINOIS CONFERENCE.—Hedding Seminary and 
Central Illinois Female Seminary at Abingdon, Grand Prairie 
Seminary at Onarga, and the Illinois Wesleyan University at 
Bloomington, all uader the patronage of this Conference, are 
reported free from financial embarrassment, and unusually 
prosperous. The University reports show a net capital of 
$153,000, unencumbered by debt, as the result of elevenjyears 
of labor. The board of Trustees have laid the foundation of a 
magnificent new college building that will cost but little less 
than $100,000 whem completed, and are pressing the work 
steadily, and confidently expect, within two years, to report it 
completed, and unencumbered with debt. 

COLORED CITIZEN’S MONTHLY.—Rev. James Lynch, P. 
E. of Jackson District, Mississippi, has started the publica- 
tion of amonthly paper called The Colored Citizen’s Month- 
ly. We have the authority of the N. O. Advocate for saying 
that this new journal, the third church paper started in the 
South by our missionaries, has a fine appearance; but, with 
The Advocate, we object to a part of its name. “ It is called 
the Colored Citizens’ Monthly. This is perpetuating caste in 
the church, against which Mr. Lynch speaks soearnestly. Ile 
would have good reason for objecting to a journal called the 
‘White Citizens’ Monthly,’ because such a designation favors 
caste. It may be said that the blacks have so long been with- 
out a journal of their own, that itis necessary to so desiguate 
a journal published in their interests. But this smells of 
caste. Let the offensive word colored be obliterated. Call it 
the ‘Citizens’ Monthly, or the Mississippi Advocate, and 
add, if you choose, edited by a colored man, but for the benefit 
of all citizens wikhout regard to race, color, or previous condi- 
tion.” 





THANKSGIVING. 


A Day of Thanksgiving for the Whole Country Appointed 
by the President. 


In the year which is now drawing to its end, the art, the 
skill, and the labor of the people of the United States have 
been employed with greater diligeuce and vigor, and on 
broader fields, than ever before, and the fruits of the earth 
have been gathered into the granery and the storehouse in 
marvelous abundance, Our yy ae been lengthened, 
and new and prelitic regions hay n occupied. We are 
permitted to hope that long-protracted and sectional 
dissensions are, at no distant day, to give place to returning 
harmony and fraternal affection throughout the Republic. 
Many foreign States have entered into liberal agreements with 
us, while notions which are far off, and which herctofore, have 
heen unsocial and exclusive, have become our friends. The 
annual period of rest which we have Peavhed in health, and 
tranquillity, and which is crowned with so many blessings, is, 
by universnl consent, a convenient and suitable season for cul- 
vating personal piety and practising public devotion. I, 
therefure, recommend that Thursday, the 35th day of Nevem- 
ber next, be set apart aml observed by all the people of the 
United States as a day for public praise and thanksgiving and 
prayer to the Almighty Creator and Divine Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, by whosoever-watchful, merciful, and gracious provi- 
dence alone States and nations, no Jess than families and indi- 
vidual men, do live, aad move, and have their being. 

In witness, whereof, [ have hereunto set my-hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be aflixed. Done at the 
City of Washington, this Twelfth Day of October, in the 
year of ouF Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
eight, and of the Independence of the United States the 
ninety-Mhird. AxDkew JounSon, 

{SEAL 
By the President. 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, Secretary cf State. 


The Republicans will have a majority of about thirty ona 
joint ballot of the West Virginia Legislatune. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS METHODIST 
CONVENTION. 


ON SABBATH SCHOOLS, 


Whereas we hold the Sunday School to be indispensable 10 
the church of the present day as an instrumentality for gather- 
ing all classes, but more especially children and youth, and ed- 
ucating them in sound doctrine, and bringing them into the 
kingdom of Christ. 

And whereas it has been so far successful as to warrant con- 
fidence in its capability of doing this great pioneer work of the 
church, yet it has come far short of realizing the expectations 
of the church in raising up a Bible reading, doctrinally educa- 
ted, and church-going people. Therefore, . 

Resolved, 1, That it.is the imperative duty of the church 
to enlist herself, in all her membership, especially parents, and 
bring all her forces into action in this work. 

2. That the present limited amount of time, and narrow and 
e xclusive class system is. not adapted to awaken interest, and 
retain all classes, and beget in their minds a love for the Hol 
Scripture s, and the preaching of the gospel; and therefore suc 
change is demanded as cannot be effected under the present 
class system. 

3. That in view of the magnitude and character of the Sun- 
day School work, one half the day, either forenoon or after- 
noon should be given to it, and that such a reconstruction of the 
school is necessary as shall place it under the supervision of 
the pastor, and make him its leading spirit and general teacher. 

4. That without propoging any definite plan tor the details of 
the work, we recommend such a modification of the Subbath 
work as shall connect the Sunday Schoo! with short exposi- 
tory preaching, or teaching service by the pastor, which should 
be conversational, direct and interesting to all classes. 

i. That while we believe the foregoing division of time and 
labor of the Sabbath and Sunday School services to be the best, 
and that we should earnestly labor to prepare ourselves for it, 
and jotroduce it as speedily as possible, yet we depreeute any 
hasty and premature,innovations against the long und univer- 
sally established Sabbath usages of New England. ‘To pa- 
ticnt faith the prize is sure.” 


ON A NEW ENGLAND METHODIST MAGAZINE. 


Resolved, That the times demand a magazine of the highest 
literary character, that shall be faithful to the cause of Christ. 
Our people are flooded with monthlies of a high order, but 
which ure hostile or indifferent to the Gospel. New England 
is the acknowledged centre of literary influence, and of the 
aggressive efforts to dechristianize and anti-christianize our 
literature. From it, therefore, should proceed a counter in- 
fluence as complete in its literary character as any of its rivals, 
und faithful to Christ and to Methodism. We trust the time 
will soon come when this en‘erprise shall be inaugurated, and 
bereby pledge it our hearty support. 

ON THE ITINERANCY. 

Resolved, That we believe our itinerant system can only 
be sustained in its efficiency 4 leaving the matter of the 
appointments in the hands of the Bishops and Presiding Elders, 
y earnestly deprecate any tendencies in any other 

on. 


ON ENDOWMENT OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


That we recognize the necessity of immediately provid- 
ing the Boston Theological Seminary with suitable buildings 
and enlarged endowments, The effort to raise $200,000 for 
this purpose the coming season has our thorough approval, 
and we pledge our cordial co-operation in the werk. 

ON CIRCUITS, 

That for the necessities of small eppehineste, we recom- 
mend to any of them within a few miles of each other to join 
tozether ia a petition to their Annual Conference, to be united 
under one efficient pastor, dividing bis yy between them, 
having a regular conveyance furnished him on Sundays be- 
tween the two places of worship, and holding one preaching 
service in each place, the people using the other half day in 
Sunday School, Bible class, ai d other religious exercises. 


ON THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Resolved, That as the fifiieth anniversary of the Missionary 
Society is to be celebrated next year by a haif century jubilee, 
we hereby devoutly thank God that he has so greatly enlarged 
its bounds and means since its feeble beginning, and has made 
it so great an instrument in the evangelization of the world. 
We trust that year will witness the extinction of it» debt, and 
its great enlargement in funds and plans. We hereby pledge 
ourselves to aid in making it a memorable and successful 
jubilee. 

ON TEMPERANCE. 


Resolved, 1. That we. the representatives of 250 societies, 
with 35,000 members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Massachusett-, declare that we believe the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors as a beverage, a sin against God’s law and destruc- 
tive of the best interests of humanity. 

2. That the traffic in the same is equally sinful, and should 
be op by all good Methodists. 

3. ‘That to secure a prohibitory law, far-reaching in its pro- 
visions, and stringent in its penalties, is our settled purpose. 
-4. That any politieal party which shall refuse to aid this 
work forfeits its claim to our support. 

5. That we will support no man fur any office who does not 
favor prohibition. 

6. That we will do all in our power to save the children to 
total abstinence, principles und practice, thus securing safety 
to the future, 


ON REV. E. W. PARKER. 


Whereas the Rev. E. W. Parker, one of the Presiding El- 
ders of our India Conference, and for over nine years a laborer 
in that distant field, is to-day with us, and has addressed us, 
greatly to our edification, and to the increase of an interest in 
our work in India, therefore 

Resolved, 1. That we heartily welcome our dear and hon- 
ored brother and his devoted wife on their return home for a 
time among us, and hail them as faithful servants and messen- 
gers of Christ’s Church, ond we will earnestly pray that God 
~~ soon restore their health, and grant them the desire of 
their hearts in a speedy return to the society of their fellow- 
laborers in their beloved India. 

2. That we commend our brother to the affectionate confi- 
dence of our churches in New England and elsewhere, and 
respectfully suggest that they, and aleo our Missionary Board, 
call upon him for all the service that his returning health may 
enable him to render to this holy cause, by letting our churches 
know “God has wrought among the Gentiles” through 
the labors of himself and his associates, so that this opportupi- 
tv of seeing and hearing a living representative of our India 
Methodism may be fully improved, believing as we do that, 
thereby, the increasiug feeling in the hearts of our ministers 
and people will be augmented, and the funds of our Mission- 
ary Society be greatly increased. 

3. That these yesolutions be published in Z10N’s HpRaLp, 
The Vermont Christian Messenger, The Christian Advo- 
cate, and The Missionary Adrocate. 


ON THE NEXT CONVENTION, 


Resolved, That we approve of the Convention as a bond of 
unity for our church in the State, and recommend that it be 
held anaually. We also recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the Chair to secure a place and prepare a pro- 
gramme for the new Convention, 
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The Christian World. 


MISSION FIELD. 


Fist.—Perhaps there are but few places where the Gospel 
has triumphed more signally than in the Fiji Islands. Thirty- 
three yeurs ego the Wesleyens of England cstablished a mis- 
sion here. The people were of the lowest type—wretched, 
miserable cann'bals. In 1853, the Wesleyan Missionary Socic- 
ty sent Rev. Robert Young to visit these and other islands, 
where they had established missions, and report the progress 
of the mission work. We quote the following from his report, 
showing the character of Fijians: “ After visiting Lakemba 
and Vewa, I proceeded to Bau, the capital of the country, and 
doubless the deepest hell upon earth. Here I was shown six 
hovels, in which eighteen human beings had recently been 
cooked, in order to provide a feast for some distinguished 
stranger, and the remains of that horrid repast were still to 
be seen. I next went to one of the temples, at the door of 
which was a large stone, against which the heads of the vic- 
tims had been dashed, previous to their being presented in the 
temple, and that stone still bore the marks of blood. I saw— 
but I pause. There are scenes of wickedness in that country 
that cannot be told. There are forms of cannibalism: and de- 
velopments of depravity that can never be made known. No 
traveler, whatever may be his character, could have the hardi- 
hood to put on record what he witnessed in that region of the 
shadow of death.” 

What the Lord has done for this people through missionary 
labors during the 33 years, may be seen from the following ex- 
tract from a speech of Rev. W. T. Radcliffe, delivered at the 
late anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society : 

**T find that that mission commenced in 1835, and that we 
have sent from first to last about forty missionary agents. 
we have spent on that mission a net sum, allowing a large 
amount for the Fijian share of the expenses of the “ John Wes- 
ley,” of about £108,000. Now what — we to show for that 
money? To begin with the top, there is the King of Fiji, a 
Methodist: His name is Ebenezer, “ Hitherto bath the Lord 
helped us.” Then there is his Queen, a Methodist too; her 
name is Lydia, for the Lord hath opened her heart. There is 
the Word of God translated into the language understood by 
the people; there are laws of civilization taking due form in 
beautiful crystallization, if I might so speak, protecting human 
life in its sacredness where cannibalism formerly reigned 
without avy interruption whatever. Then we have native 
missionaries and assistant missionaries 45 in Fiji; we have 
653 Fijian local preachers; we have 663 Fijian catechists; we 
have 1,025 Fijian day-school teachers; we have 22,000 in 
church fellowship, with 1,909 class leaders; we have 36,000 in 
our schools, and we have 107,000 listening to the Gospel of 
Christ. And all this for the expenditure of a sum that would 
— only a small section of a modern iron-clad ship of the 

ASIATIC Misstons.—The Asiatic missions in Ceylon and 
Continental India, under the direction ef the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, are being prosecuted with great 
zeal and efficiency. The Society employs 32 European Mis- 
sionaries, 82 native missionaries, 31 native catechists, and sup- 
ports 183 day-schools, attended by 8,025 scholars.: The suc- 
cesses of these missions are not to be estimated by the number 
of members of Society reported,—9,095. The Gospel is faith- 
fully preached to thousauds, Christian education is giving 
right views of God’s purposes of mercy to our fallen humanity ; 
while secular education, as carried on by the government, is 
undermining the whole fabric of Hinduism. The press also is 
actively engaged in the great work of spreading evangelical 
truth. 








CHURCH INTELLIGENCE, 
Covgregationalist Church. 

In the Aroostook Conference, whose territory is nearly as 
large as the State of Massachusetts, there are but four Congre- 
gational ministers. At the recent session of the Conference 
these four came an average distance of forty-six miles. 


Both of the U. 8. Senators from Connecticut are active 
members of Congregational Churches, Gov. Buckingham a 
deacon in the Broadway Church, Norwich, and Gen. Ferry a 
Bible class teacher in Dr. Child’s church, Norwalk. 


The new Congregational Church at Tyngsboro’ was dedi- 
cated Tuesday afternoon, Oct. ith. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Kirk, 
of Beston; address by Rev. 8. E. Lowry, of Newton; sing- 
ing by a quartette from North Chelmsford. ‘The church is a 
neat structure, with a tower on one corner; is furnished with 
settees, and will seat 850; has a bell of 1,000 Ibs., from H. N. 
Hooper & Co., and an organ from Smith’s manufactory, Bos- 
ton. Five hundred an: fifty dollars were raised on the spot, 
which will pay the last bills. With a membership of earnest, 
working Christians, and a pleasant home. this new church bids 
fair to prosper. Rev. Mr. Hooker, of Nasbua, was present, 
and took part in the services, The organ was a present from 
the ladies of Andover.—Congregationalist. 


Henry Ward Beecher’s church, in Brooklyn, have just 
dedicated their new mission chapel, which has cost $66,000. 


The Fifth Avenue Congregational Church, of Brooklyn, 
recently “ surprised” their young pastor, at his newly rented 
house. with carpets and furniture for his parlors, and a purse 
of $125, in alla gift of $375. This church has more than 
doubled its membership, congregation and Sabbath School 
since last April. 

Baptist Church. 

REVIVALS IN WESTERN NEw York.—In various churches 
in Western New York God is graciously reviving his work. 
Great solicitude has been felt many years for the older 
churches, which has not been without cause. The Canisteo 
Association is being greatly revived and built up. God has 
greatly blessed nearly all the churches with revivals. Re- 
cently, sixteen were baptized into the Cameron church, and 
Rey. A. P. Graves assisted one week in the Woodhull church, 
where about fifty inquirers said “ What shall we do?” * and 
many helieved.” At Nunda, more than fifty persons have 
been baptized during the last year. In the churches in Pike 
the refreshings of revival blessing are being felt. The pas- 
tors of the various churchgs are holding meetings for prayer 
in the morning, and preaching in the afternoon and eventng 
of each day. Some have found peace in Jesus. Many are in- 

yiring the way of life, gnd there are siggs of an extensive 
Bevival in this Mirsty field.—Corresponden? Watchman and 
Reflector. 

‘ Presbyterian Church. 

On the first Sabbath of this month (October) Kansas City 
witnessed a strange sight—a thrilling scene. The Synod of 
Missouri were in session. Ten young men, all of them but 
two from the last senior class of New York Union Theological 





Seminary, college bred, one a Colonel and another a Major in 
the Union Army, made application to be ordained to the work 
of the gospel mtnistry. Their application was granted. The 
ordination service took place in the evening. No such scene 
had ever before been witnessed beyond the Mississippi. 

The next day they went forth to their work,—the most 
of them among the new settlements in southeastern Kansas,— 
all of them baving been commissioned and sent forth by the 
Presbyterian Committee of Home Missions. The event was 
signalized by the prospective erection of the Synod of Kan- 
sas,—two new Presbyters, Humboldt and Smoky Bill, having 
been created for the purpose.—Evangelist. 


Dr. Schaff has agreed to deliver annually a course of lec- 
tures on Church History in the Theological Institute at Hart- 
ford, but will continue to reside in Kew York and to keep his 
connection with the New York Sabbath Committee. 

On Sunday, Oct. 11, twenty-four were added by letter, and 
six by profession, to the First Presbyterian Church, Boston, 
the Rey. J. B. Dunn, pastor. 

Pr t Epi pal Church. 

In the Episcopal Convention, the Tyng case furnished the 
siggestion fur an earnest attempt—as carnestly resisted—to 
amend the canon. Some curious illustrations were given of 
the exten to which a rigid construction of it would isolate and 
hamper clergymen. Under the canon, as construed in the 
Tyng case for example, a Bishop could not pronounce the 
benediction at a meeting of the Bible Society, without first ob- 
taining permission of a majority of the Episcopal clergymen 
of New York.—Tribuue. 
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CHURCHES IN THE SouTH.—The Baptists have, since the 
end of the war. been engaged in the work of domestic 
missions. The Free Mission Baptist Society, the American 
Home Missionary Society and the Publicatiofi Society, have 
sent pumerous missionaries among the freedmen to estabiish 
schools and eburches. A large number of colorcd Baptists 
have connected themselves with the Consolidated Missionar 
Association. This is an organization of colored men, whic 
has mows itself in connection with the Northern societies, 
and in particular with the Free Mission Society. The latter 
has likewise organized several associations of Baptist churches 
in the South. In Louisiana the association numbers sixty 
churches, and counts up an aggregate membership of 6.779. 

The Presbyterians bave likewise made progress in re-organ- 
izing their missionary work in the South. The New School 
Assembly bas three Presbyteries in Tennessee ; the Old School 
Assembly has Presbyteries iu North Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, and one or two other States of the far 
South. The United Presbyterians have a Presbytery in Ten- 
nessee. These three bodies, it is stated, are conducting mis- 
sionary work among the freedmen with great zeal. 

The Congregationalists before the war only had a single 
church in the late rebel States, the one at Charleston, The 
“National Council” of the Congregational churches, held 
two years ago, however recommended the American Missior- 
ary Association as an organ through which the denominations 
might reach the freedmen. This association has since labored 
with great zeal for the education of colored people. Accord- 
ing to a recent report in the monthly —— of the associa- 
tion, ten Congregational churches have been established, and 
the first Southern association of Congregational ministers has 
been formed. 


A PERVERT RECONVERTED.—Rev. C. C. A. Brandt, who left 
the Lutheran Church seven years ago, and subsequently be- 
came editor of a Roman Catholic newspaper in Buffalo, N. Y., 
has renounced Romanism, and proposes to spend the rest of 
his days in laboring for the truth as confessed by the church to 
which he originally belonged. 

Thirty ministers opened the Protestant Episcopal Conference 
with singing. We have often heard a hundred and fifty open 
a Methodist Episcopal Conference in the same way and never 
thought of making a note of it. 


Rev. W. C. Van Meter of the Howard Mission, recently re- 
turned from Europe, was welcomed heartily at the Mission 
Rooms in New Bowery last Sunday. He had gone to Rome, 
he said, to see the effect of the Papacy upon the people under 
its immediate government. After enumerating some of the 
absurd relics which devout Romanists are eupesten to wor- 
ship, and many of the ridiculous superstitions they are taught 
to believe, he brought a yet heavier charge against the omer. 
Instead of attempting to reform the fearful morals of a city in 
which every fourth chill was illegitimate, the priests and 
nuns, he said, induce pocomee to adopt these children of shame, 
not from motives of Christian charity, but pecause, as they as- 
sure them, such adoption wil! secure, not only extraordinary 
merit, but also the special and eternal bk essing of the Holy 
Mother, who, as they pretend, feels more than ordinary inter- 
est in #ll children not born in lawful wedlock. So they call 
the child Figlia della Madonna—child of the Virgin. By 
such immoral devices does tlhe Church of Rome accommodate 
its teachings to the corrupt practices of society.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 


The women of the South are women, and yet they are la- 
boring hard and earnestly against the cause of truth and free- 
dom. Says ThegNew Orleans Advocate :— ‘ 

To inspire the hearts of fathers, brothers, husbands and 
sons, they almost nightly present flags to some Democratic 
club, and entertain such in the most sumptueus manner. It 
was oaly last week that they presented to the “ Rosseau 
Guards ” a banner of rare magnificence, and provided two 
hundred gallons of punch, which General Rosseau and the 
“ Guards ” drank up. Nor are they contented with banners 
and punch, but they condescend to ride in night processions ; 
to plait, with their own “lily white hands,” gorgeous wreaths 
of natural and artificial flowers to adorn the flagstaff of some 
Seymour club; to breathe out their souls in patriotic songs; to 
be a addresses when banners are presented, illuminate their 
houses when the Democracy pass in torchlight procession, and 
wave plaudits to cheer them in the canvass. If Louisiana 
goes for Blair and Seymour, the Democratic ladies of the State 
should have the credit. 


SPAIN AND THE GOSPEL.—We perceive by The Watchman 
that our energetic brethren in England are already making a 
move to occupy the field so providentially opened in Spain. 
A correspondent says : 


For sixty years Methodists have toiled to obtain an entrance 
into this stronghold of superstition, and at length the prayers 
of many who have fal'en in the attempt and many who still 
remuin are being answered; and shall the Methodist Mission- 
ary Society now retire from the contest, or, what would be 
til more fatal. employ a force inadequate to the exigency? 
Let not the daring impiety be eommitted of limiting the 
Divine commission to evungelize the world in favor of any fa- 
vorite country er people, let Spain also share ig the prac- 
tical sympathies of the Christian church. and especiall¥ of the 
Methodist branch of it. Special contributions need not be 
made, and yet the regular income of the Society be so increased 
as to provide funds for a really effective Spanish mission. 
Only let the Methodist people determine, in the strength of God, 
that Spain shall be won for Christ, and Popery has received 


‘its death-wound, 
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THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD. 

tev. B.S. Nornis, of Dubuque, Iowa, died at Washington, 
D. C., Sunday, July 5th, 1868, 

The subject of this memoir, by reason of his superior abil- 
ities as a preacher, his noble qualities as a man, and the place 
he filled in the history ofthe church in the Northwest, deserves 
more than a passing notice of his departure. It may be safely 
said that he has left few behind him able to take the mantle 
fallen from him. Bro. Norris was born in Maine, in 1810. He 
was awakened at a camp meeting at Kent*s Hill in 1829, was 
converted at a neighboring prayer meeting ‘soon afterwards, 
and immediately commenced exhorting and preaching, his 
gifts being apparent to all. Reluctant to enter the itinerancy, 
he moved to Boston in 1838, engaging in mercantile pursuits. 
He was, however, zealously interested in all church matters, 
filled the place of class leader and Sunday School superinten- 
dent in North Russell Street charge, establishing at one time 
a Sunday School in the State Prison, and continuing his labors 
as a local preacher. ‘ 

In 1842 he moved to Cincinnati, but ill success following 
him, he again moved in 1843 to Iewa, when yielding at last to 
convictions of duty he united with the Conference. His large 
abilities at once gave him a place among the front rank of 
preachers, and he was assigned to the most important charges. 
He was stationed successfully in Muscatine, Burlington and Du- 
buque, remaining two years at cach. These years were full 
of success. The largest revivals ever known in the State up 
to that time accompanied his labors, and im the six years he 
received more than 600 members into the church. 

The brilliant promises which such success augured were, 
however, doomed to disappointment; for at the close of his 
term at Dubuque, his heaith failed, and he was forced to lo- 
eate. His disease followed him through life, and he was 
never able to take regular work after his location, or to preach, 
except at rare intervals, and never then without much suffer- 
ing. Various pursuits engaged his attention; during the war 
he was an invaluable laborer in the work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, his last employment being in the service of the Gen- 
eral Government, in the prosecution of which he was called 
to Washington where he so unexpectedly closed his life. 

In summing up the characteristics of his life we may say, 
as a preacher he was a man of uncommon power. He had a 
variety of gifts, his preaching was ordinarily convincing and 
augumentative; when leisure was allowed him, his style was 
highly ornate, though always chaste. The matter of his ser- 
mons was always of a high order, searching into the central 
idea of the text; his explanations of it were clear and simple; 
the play of his a was vivid and striking, and his 
manner earnest and forcible. In his appeals to the uncon- 
verted he was well nigh irresistible, Up to the day of his 
death he retained his acceptability in the pulpit, few men ri- 
valing him in his power to hold and move un audience. The 
last sermon he ever preached (only a few months ago) on the 

wer of the cross, would, if —o take rank among the 
irat productions of any church. He was a diligent and faith- 
ful pastor, taking a personal interest in‘every member of his 
congregation, warning, instructing, exhorting and encour- 
aging with all fidelity and tenderness. His sympathies were 
ever large, and his attachments deep and 2 His person- 
al experience and enjoyment of religion was thorough, reach- 
ing even to the highest attainments of Christian life. In fine, 
he was a man of the largest gifts and endowments, and wit: 
these thoroughly consecrated to one purpose, viz., to win 
souls for Christ, the causes of his success are transparent. 
Why with these capacities, he was so early laid aside from the 
active work of the ministry, will ever remain a mystery. 

His usefulness did not end however with his location. To 
the church in Dubuque he lent invaluable aid. Ie was ready 
for every good word and work, and he filled nearly ever 

ost in the church; as a class Jeader he was peculiarly gifted, 

is knowledge of Scripture and the human heart, and his ten- 
der sympathies ever aiding him. He was probably not ex- 
celled in this capacity by any man in the connection; as in the 

ulpit. so here. he seemed made for the plave. Being exceed- 
| a y fond of children, and knowing how to win them, he was 
superintendent of the Sunday School as long and as often as 
he could serve. 

To the preachers in charge he was never a rival, always a 
friend. His whole influence was exerted to increase theirs 
with the people; all who have sustained that relation to the 
church in Dubuque will remember his kind offices and friend- 
ly interest, with fond regret. In protracted meetings he was 
a giant—when he could render aid the church never needed 
any other. When the health of the preacher in charge gave 
way, he was at hand, as during the past winter, to take the 
work upon himself. 

His piety deepened with years, and the writer of this who 
knew him for years, never knew him so full of religion, so ab- 

* sorbed in the work of consecration to Christ as during the last 
few weeks of the life of Bro. Norris in which he was permit- 
ted to be with him. The expressions will seem extravagant 
only to those who did not know him. It is hard indeed to be 
extravagant here. Bro. Norris was an uncommon man—of 
the highest endowments, with extraordinary force of charac- 
ter, yet with a heart as tender and seft as awoman’s, he shone 
in every sphere. The church, the family, every circle felt his 
influence. He drew all hearts to him; those nearest him loved 
him most. Lis = in the church can scarcely be filled; in 
his family it could not be. 

The circumstances of his death seem sad. His life of toil was 
just being crowned with success, but he was called away before 
the house which had been the dream of years was completed. 
It was not even at home that he laid his body down. Ina 
strange city, his illness so rapid and unexpected that his fami- 
ly could not reach him to see him die, the hands of a few 
friends had to close the eyes that should have looked their last 
on wife and children. But after all, it matters little where the 
head lies so the heart be right, and the path to glory is as 
quick from one spot as another, 

These lines are a very inadequate reeord of his life; but 
they are due his memory by the church: she has few who 
loved her better or served her more faithfully. May God sup- 
port the loved ones left behind in their irreparable loss. 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 2%. A. H. AMEs. 








Mary Susan, daughter of Ebenezer and Lydia A. Whit- 
more, late of Newburyport, died in East Cambridge, at the 
residence of Isaac Seaver, Esq., Sept. 26th, aged 23 years and 
one month. 

Early in life she gave her heart to Christ, and in her sick 
days very soon gave clear evidence of a perfect resignation to 
the divine will. And as consumption did its slow but certain 
work, her love for Christ strengthened. Her prayers for pa- 
tience and submission evinced a maturity in Christian faith 
not ofcen found in such early life. Her sufferings part of the 
time were very severe, but nbd murmuring escaped her lips. 
She was ready, and, like the master’s corn, fully ripe for his 
service, and iso for the society of angels, and of “ friends 
fondly cherished, who have passed on before,” among whom 
was a fondly-loved mother, who doubtless was wait and 
watching as she approached the shore. She gave earnest 
Christian advice to those she left behind; and the chamber 
where she breathed her last were quite on the verge of — 
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THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


Prepared for Zion's HERALD, by James F. C, HybDE. 
Any person desiring information on subjects injthié department will 
please address its Editor, care of Z1ON"S HERALD, 





Fall Treatment of Grape Vines. The late heavy frosts 
have entirely killed the foliage of the grapes, so that they will 
soon shed their leaves and be ready for the fall pruning. It is 
better to do this work soon after the leaves drop, so that the 
cuts made may get well dried before the vines are aid down for 
the winter. Some growers prune, and at once put down their 
vines, andthe next spring when the vines are lifted they are 
inclined to bleed as though the cut was just made. The more 
hardy varieties, such as Concord and Hartford Prolific, will do 
very well if left standing, but the tender varieties do much 
better if protected through the winter. This work of laying 
down is rapidly performed, Two or three persons are neces- 
sary to do it expeditiously, one to hold the vine while the 
other two shovel on the earth. Two persons may do it to ad- 
vantage, but one will make slow work of it. They should be 
covered just as Raspberries are, and uncovered about the 
same time in spring. When it is not convenient to cover with 
earth, old hay, corn stalks, or even branches of evergreen 
trees may be used to advantage. The best of the wood cut off 
may be saved fur cuttings from which to raise young plants. 
When the vines are to be kept low or short, it is better to cut 
back all the branches of this year’s growth to one or two 
buds. If on a trellis, and the space is not all covered, then it 
will be better to leave more wood. If the vines are running 
into trees, it will probably be well not to trim at all, but let 
them take their course. 


Bulbs. Now is the time to secure your bulbs for next 
spring’s blooming. Tulips should be planted in beds, and cov- 
ered so as not to be too much exposed to the frost. Iyacinths 
may be put into pots or glasses filled with water to bloom in 
the parlor. If they are wanted for out-door blooming they 
shouid receive the same treatment as the tulips. Snowdrops, + 
crocuses, and other bulbs will flourish well when planted in 
a similar manner. It is better always to procure the best 
bulbs that are imported, for all the good ones come from Hol- 
land. These flowers come early, the snowdrop and crocus 
sometimes lifting their heads from the very edge of the snow 
banks. A few dollars spent for bulbs will afford a great deal 
of pleasure, 


Harvesting Roots. We are reminded by the severe frosts 
that the time is near athand for harvesting Mangel Wurzels, 
Sugar Beets, Carrots, Ruta Bagas, and turnips. We do not 
like to leave these roots out to be repeatedly frozen through. 
for by such a process they seem to lose much of goodness, and 
are injured for long keepiug. When harvested they should 
not be allowed to remain in heaps to heat, nor should they be 
pl.ced in the cellar in large piles. Itis better always to keep 
such things in a barn cellar, and keep them as cool as possible 
without freezing. The plan of putting them into a house cel- 
lar is a bad one, and should, if possible, be avoided. The tur- 
nips may be left to the last, for they seem to be able to with- 
stand a greater degree of frost than Mangels or Sugar Beets. 
The tops of those roots may be profitable fed to cows, always 
giving them to eows giving milk after milking, otherwise the 
milk will have more or less of the flavor of the article fed 
out to them. 


Leaves. Let every farmer or gardener who can, rake a quan- 
tity of leaves, to be used as litter for the animals, and to cover 
up cabbages and various other things, and at last to be worked 
into the manure pile. We know that some object to having 
them raked from the forest, thereby removing the covering 
from the roots of the trees that nature gave them, but we be- 
lieve it to be a safer way to rake out the leaves, the forests are 
now-a-days so exposed to fires. When fire gets into forests 
from which the leaves have not been raked, it does great dam- 
age. We would always advise the getting of leaves if possi- 
ble. 


New Grapes.—E. W. Bull, of Concord, has produced two 
new grapes. ‘They are the ‘Una’ a pure white grape, 
changing to a golden amber, a sweet table grape, ripening one 
week before the Concord, and the ‘ Cottage, a black grape. 
ripening two weeks before the Concord, and combiniug the 
qualities of both a table and a wine grape. These grapes 
have been produced from the Convord, and are said to in- 
herit those qualities of hardiness and fruitfulness which render 
the parent vine so valuable, while they surpass it in sweetness 
and delicacy, and ripen so much earlier that their fruit enjoys 
un almost perfect immunity from frost. 


Specialties in Farming. An exchange says that an ex- 
tensive wool grower in Yermont has become disgusted with 
his business, owing to the low price of wool, and has deter- 
mined to get rid of his sheep and commence operations in a new 
line by building a cheese factory. This is but one of the many 
instances of that impatience which characterizes American 
farming. At one time the current sets in the direction of hops, 
owing to the —~ ws ruling of that article in the market. Every- 
body is hop mad, and unnumbered acres are speedily added to 
the area devoted to the production of this commodity. If the 
seasons prove propitious, production ey exceeds consump- 
tion, prices full, producers get disgusted, throw up the busi- 
ness and rush into something else which, for the time being. 

romises more remurerative results. This becomes overdone 
nits tarn, and so on till the cycle of change brings the parties 
back to the point whence they started, be it wool or hops. The 
manufacture of cheese, by the factory system, is now one of 
the predominant hobbies at many new points, especially in the 
North and West, and is bound to be put through, till, like the 
Vermont wool grower, many get disgusted at low rates, and 
turn to something that has a more promising look. 

It is this impatience, under adverse circumstances, causing 
frequent changes of farm production, which keeps the market 
in a fluctuating state—causing a scarcity of « particular pro- 
duct at one time, and a superabundance at another. What is 
true of sheep husbandry, dairying and hop growing, is so also 
with respect to many other commercial commodities, and wil) 
remain so till a more equable temper guides the operations of 
the agricultural Pyeng f if aman has gone largely into 
the production of any particular thing, and competition in it 
has me extensive, he should not get disgusted, and, like a 
child in a pet, cast away or dispose at wholesale of what he 
has. On the contrary, he should keep cool, diminish gradually 
the production of that of which the market shows a super- 
abundance ; a the crops on his farm till he has a sur- 
plus of all kinds y for market when the season for selling 
comes around. By pursuing this course farmers would rarel 
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have just occasion to get “ dixgusted” with the price of the 
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commodities, and would avoid the losses which too often arise 
from devotirg all their capital and labor to a single farm pro- 
duct.—Rurel New Yorker. 








THE SECULAR WORLD. 


EARTHQUAKE IN Sax FRancrsco.—San Francisco was 
considerably shuken by an earthquake on the 2ist. The mo- 
tion was circular. The custom house which was badly Shat-— 
tered in 1865, is considered unsafe, and the officials have re- 
moved to the internal revenue buildings. Business in the 
lower part of the city is suspended. The streets are thronged 
with people, and great excitement prevails. The parapets, 
walls and chimneys of a number of buildings have been 
thrown down, causing loss of life. The damage will not ex- 
ceed a million of dollars. The City Hall may be considered 
a perfect wreck. The courts have all adjourned, and the pri- 
soners have been taken from the station houses to the county 
jail. All the patients in the United States Marine Hospital 
have been removed, the buildings having been declared unsafe. 
The chimney of the United States Mint was so badly damaged 
that the establishment is closed for repairs. Hager’s type 
foundry suffered greatly. The Lincoln schoel house was bad- 
ly damaged, and a large statue in front of the building com- 
pletely buried. All business has been suspended. The San 
Francisco gas works suffered severely. The tall chimney 
having been thrown over fell through the roof. The Mission 
Woollen Mill is considerably damaged . 

IsTHMUS CANAL Prosject.—A meeting was recently held 
of the Isthmus Canal Company at the residence of Peter 
Cooper. Hon. Wm. H. Seward and Attorney-General Evarts 
were present and took an active part in the proeeedings. The 
feasibility of the proposed canal was thoroughly discussed, and 
the highest estimate of cost was one hundred miilion dollars. 
Commissioners were appointed to obtain subscriptions to the 
stock of the company. During the discussion, Hon. W. I. 
Seward made some remarks, setting forth the overshadowing 
importance and feasibility of the construction of a canal, and 
that the Executive of the United States was actively engaged 
in the necessary preliminary negotiations and action to secure 
this result, and concluded with stating that if he could connect 
his name with this great enterprise, he would be better assured 
than ever hitherto that his life had not been ia vain. 


The Chamber of C ce of Liverpool has addressed Rev- 
erdy Johnson, congratulating him on the peace and harmony 
which exists between Great Britain and the United States, 
and urges the necessity for a practical adaptation of the prin- 
ciples of free trade in America, declaring that such a change 
would give a greater impetus to American commerce, and 
show that the resources of the United States are even greater 
ii peace than in war. 








In this city, Oct. 15, by Rev. L. BR. 8. Brewster, George B. Rice to Miss 
Harriet E. Marsh, both of Boston, 

Oct. 18, by Rey. J, L. Hanaford, Daniel E. Kempster to Miss Minnie 8. 
Pike, beth of Boston, 

In Fall River, Oct..14, by Rev. John Q. Adams, John Martin, of Matta- 
poisett, to Marion F, Bates, of Fall River. 

In Provincetown, Oct 11, by Rey, C. 8. Macreading, Alfred L. Mayo to 
Miss Elizabeth D. Atkins, both of P. 

In Webster, Oct. 11, by Rev. 8. F. Wetherbee, assisted by Rev. C. W. 
Reding, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Alfred H. Wetherbee, son 
of the officiating clergyman, to Miss Annie M., only daughter of Thomas 
Thomlinuson, esq , all of Webster. 

In Kennebunk, Me., t. 29, by Rev. J. Collins, Ivory Cole, of 
Seco, Me., to Miss Lacretia E. Allen. of Kennebunk. 

In Calais, Me., Oct, 13, by Rev. 8. H. Beale, Alexander Beckett to Miss 
Emma Herald, both of C, 

In Clinton, Me., Cet, 15, ne Ber. Geo .G. Winslow, Wm. G, Foster to 
Mi-s Lydia A. Berry, all 0; Clinton, 

In Richmond. N. H., Oct. 13, by Rev. N. Fisk, assisted by Rev. A. C. 
Hard’, Richard P. Fisher to Alla R. Spragas , both ot Richmond. 

In Enfield, N. H.. Oot. 7. by Rev. J. W. ams, assisted by Kev. Wm. 
H, Stuart, Dr. Nathaniel P. Taplin, of Eart Cannan, to Miss Ellen M. 
Washburne, of Entield. 

In Gorham, N, H., Oct. 18, by Rev. H. B. Mitchell, Quimby C. Evans,of 
Shelburne, N. H., to Miss Frances H. Willis, of Gorham. 














DEATHS. ‘ar 


At a Quarterly Meeting of the Charleston District of the 8.C. Annual 
Conference, the following preamble and luti were i ly 
adopted. W. O. WESTON, Secretary. 

Whereas in the inscrutable dispensations of Divine Providence, one 
after another of those whose life and serv seem, to mortal view, al- 
most indispensable in forwarding the great objects of Christian love and 
charity is taken from us; and whereas, by the recent death of our beloved 
Sister Lewis, wife of our esteemed presiding elder, the M. E. Church in 
general and our Conference in particular, have lost a loving, faithful co- 
worker in this comparatively new and waiting portion of the Lord's vine- 
yard; therefore 

Resolved, 1. That the many acts of beneficence and kindly sympathy of 
which we, as a church and people, have been the recipients at the hands 
of our deceased sister, will lead us ever to cherish ber memory as a true 
child of Gol and fxithful friend to mankind. 

2. That in the sore berexvement which our beloved presiding elder, the 
Rev. T. W. Lewis, has suffered by being called upon, even In the forenoon 
of his pilgrimage to part with the companion of his bosom. the partaker of 
his joys, and the assauger of his sorrows, he has our most tender sympa- 
thies with our earnest prayers that God who ever “tempers the winds to 
the shorn lamb,” will grant him new gth bundant lation 
to press forward in the d'scharge of increased daties, which the departure 
of ons single truce and faithful servant always imposes upon those who 
survive, 

3. Thataecopy of these resolutions be presented to the Rev. T. W, 
Lewis. surviving partner of the deceased, and also that they also be pub- 
lished in the Charleston Advocate and Z10N’S HERALD. 


In Chesterfield, Aug. 16, Elisha Tilden, lacking two days of 80 years of 
age. He was a member of the M. E.Church about forty years, and deeply 
interested in the prosperity of the church, He was a subscriber for Tuk 
HERALD about 37 years. 

In North Chester, Mea. Lyd’a Ring, formerly wife of Abner Sampson, 
aged 74 years. For many years her se was a home for Methodist itin- 
erants. Her Christian hospitalities were also cheerfully extended to all 
laborers in the vineyard of the Lord. She was a member of the M. E. 
Chureh forty-four years, 

In South Worthington, Aug. 22, Willlam Sanderson, 80 years. He 
was a quiet, inoffensive man, and highly esteemed in the neighborhood 
where he long resided. He was a member of the M. E, Church about forty 
years. JORDON. 

South Worthington, Oct. 7. 

Tn Ipswich. Oct. 4, Mrs. Lydia L., wife of Reuben Daniels, aged 45 years. 
She walked with God and God took her. Mer death was triumphant. 

In Lunenburg. Oct. 9, Chas. H. rly of the 21st Mass. Rr g- 


Boynton, forme 
wens and latterly, of the U. 8. Regular Service, aged 19 years and 10 
months. 














In East Templ Sept. 22, Nathaniel Calef, youngest son of Rev. 
Wm. P. Blackmer, of N. FE. Conference, 

Mrs. Mary Smith died Oct. 5, aged 23 years. 

In Stafford Spriogs, Conn., Oct. 1, Emma J., only daughter of Bro. Thos, 
and Sister Delight Horton, aged 17 years. She was converted about two 
years ago, and has been since striving to rest upon Jeans, At the time of 
her death she was a member of the church here. Her testimony, given on 
her dying day, was élear, and, now that she ts gone, It is greatly consola- 
tory to weeping relatives and friends. 

Rev. G. W. T. Rogers, of the New Hampshire Conference, died in great 
peace in his son’s house at Salem, N. Ll., Saturday evening, Oct.3. Fur- 
ther notice hereafter, 
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Best Book ron Everybopy.—The new 
iilustrated edition of Webster’s Dictionary, 
ery ining three thousand ergravings, is the 
best book for everybody that the press has pro- 
duced in the present century, and aeonl be 
regarded as Soleepe nss ble to the well-regulated 
home, re ading-room, library, and p!ace of busi- 
ness, 





Business Letters Meeeived to Oct. 24. 
© Andrews (no money)—L W “Barton—D K Bannister 
—L Bugbee (ali right)—E F Clark (ail right)—C Dixon 
—JI W Dow—K M Devens—C U Dunning—t D Foss— 
MC Garduer (all right)—L Hanson—L Uoward (all | 
right now)—A B Hili—N W C Jameson—W T Jewell 
(we'll look it up)—G 7 Lamson (not yet published)— 
4d 1 Mansdeld (all right)—G A 
Matlack—C R Newman—O Terrin—C A Plumer—M 
Palmer—8 Quimby—W J Robinson al right)— : 
Noohwell—S scott—E J Stevens—G Smart—s F Strou 
—T Watson Smith—P Stewart—J W illiams, 





METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 











Letters Received from Oct. 17 toWe t. 24. 
RW Allen—Sarah D Adams—W H Annis—HI B Ab- 
bott—J H Albee—S & Buduington—S H Beale—Bailey 
& Noyes—C 8 Busvell—G 8 Blanchard & Co—E F 
Brown—A T Bullard—L D Barrows—L A_Bosworth— 
W B Bartlett—8 F Barrett—J T Benton—J E Budden 
© B Besse—C ae ll Barton—J © Broeck—L D 
Barrows—D C Babeock—W D Bridge—F N Biilington— 
N M Baitley—George Clark—] Collins—A Caldweli—J 
A Crosbie—A A Cleaveland—M W Chase—s H Clay- 
ton—T P Crowell—Jolin Cobb—E H Cochran—D D 
Carrie—C W Calley—B E Deilafio—J L Douglass—J B 
Daggett—H G Day—J D Dean—R Dearborn—E R 
Drammond—D 8 Dexter—F 8 Bresser—E F Duren— 
GW Emerson—E Edson—A F B Edwards—fl A Eaton 
8 © Elfiott—H_ V Edmund—W F Farrington—L P 
French—H F Forrest—N_ Fisk—Jobn Gowan—l’ N 
Evanger 2d—L F Huard—G H Hanney—J E Hawkins— 
CH Harding—E Hawhins—H W Hopkins—B Jadd— 
A W Kingsley—C A King—B F King—G I Lameon-—G 
4 Morse—J M Merrick—P C Maconber— 4 B Mitchell 
R Mergan—W W Marsh—A F Milier—F C Newell—E 
Prickett—W Post—E FP Aeegiit m A Pieree—A_ 8 
Pease—George Pratt—J C_Terry—S E Quimbhy—J P 
Richards—U D Robinson—F H Koberts—W H li Rol- 
lins—A B Russell—E W Sawyer—H Squier—E A Smith 
J F Shefticid—F W Sawyer-—F A Sawyer—J W Sawscr 
M J St Clair—J W Tower—F P zompuins—C P Teplin 
Y B Treads ell—M Tibbetts—D Terry—A N Townserd 
T HW Worrall—C A Webster—F O W pe A Whe- 
dou—C M Winchester—H Woodruff—G Willlams—W 
© Wasbbura—F A Warner—H L Wilson—W L Wilder 
G3 Yew ington. W T Miller.; 
J. P MaGeEx, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 





~ MARRIAGES, 


ped enpeneeteeleeaeecenemeren 


Morse—J Mather—L C | 
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PROVIDENCE DETRICT--THIRD Qi ARTER. 
Octe ber booting As Millvijie, 10, 11; Wo 











M.; Bristol, 18; New be dfoxe 1, Pieasant Screet, 
; rh Dighton, a2 »: Dig hyon, 25, P. M.; Attle- 
boro’, 28: North Rehobowh, 202 Phseoag, #1 Nov. 1. 


| mM tember—Glendale, 1 P 
Fall Kiver, First Chureh, 3 
— Fourth Strect, 6; 
&. ’.M.: Allen St, ing; Providence we hestnul St., 
10; fae Somerset, M.; Semerset. eveulng: 
Westport Point, M, 15; Littl Compton, ls. P. M.; 
Portsmouth, 1 as — oom 2; Newport, Mar!boro’ 
| St., 
t oti ‘entre vf 








Third Ceare h, 4; New, 
; County St., 
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wareb. 98 38 i * Ano 
p regen nsdn oo ives: St. Paul's, 1; Steep Brook, 2; | etatl, 11 gg Pb. Fat Hogs—i00at market. Pricce 


mmsocket, 


Mapleville, evening, 


2 Mansfield: 24; Waun- | Sale, 45 to le BM; retail to He. Bb. 
I. M. 
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head. T'riees depend a great deal upem the tiacy of 
the purCtiaser. Store Cows $80 al0 per bead, 

Woking Oxen., There bas been a good demand for 
Working Oxen, and a reant sup gpl n parka. We 
quote sales at $190, 152, 168, 220, iy 

Sheep ol Lambs. — The a¢fhand S: ae "bee n fair 
and prices were full as hig h as tLose of last week. The 
larger portion as usval ceme in and were taken ata 
commission upon theif arrival atthe depo t. We quote 
Of lots at $8.00, 2.50, 3.00, 4.00, 4.50, or from 2.25 to 
2) per head, 
Swine. Store Pigs—160 at Market. I’ricee—whole- 
20 Columbia 











Couuty Pigs in Market. Prices—wholesale, lle. B 


E. Greenwich, 4; Providence, Broadway, 5, 6; Trinity, | 1° @ 10cc. B. 


6, P. M.; 8. Prov idence, evening; Long Piain’9, P.M.; 
| Ae ushuet, evening: Pawtucket, LU: Centreville. 12, 13; 





ne nix, 1, P. M.; Central Falds, i7; Mathewson St. 
2; Powe r SL. 20, P.M.; As bury, ewentng, Cum 
be land, % 2 
Warren, ki. ‘¥ Oct., 1868, 8. C. Brown, P. E. 


BecKksrort DistRictT—THiRD QUARTER, 
November—Northport, 23, eve , 
eve., 273 Searsport, 2a 29,1 
2, by A. C. Chureh; Castine, 
Decemher—Elisworth, 5,6; Bt arry, 7, eve 
12, 13; Penobscot, 19, 20; Harrington. 4, 







French; Beitast, 








chias, 3), eve., 

January —C alais and Milltown 
por . 2. 3; South Lubec, 5, eve., 
( “ark Di-triet, Il, eve. 12; Cutte 
asport, 16,17, A. M.; 
lend, 23, 24, A. M.; Buecksport, 24, P. M 
Bueksport Centre, #) 31; Fast Bucksport, 31, eve. 






ba * ke, 9%, 10; 


B-jtast, 14, P.M , and eve. 


member the Benevo'ent Causes, 
E. A. HELMERSHAUSEN. 


THE PISCATAQUIS MINISTERIAL 











coutinue three days 
reaching, Monday Evening. 

ternate. E. ht. Thorndike, 

. Tuesday Kvening, by 8. C. Elliot; alternate, J. W. 

da 


Sketches and Criticisny. 

Wednesday Morning, Preaching Meeting one hour 
the rest of the forenoon devoted to Essays. 

‘Tuesday a 
for by the Pastor. 

* ASSIGNMFNTS FOR ESSAYS 

1, Review of Bernard on the Progress ‘of Doetriue ii 
the New ‘estamenit—L. D. Wardwell, A. C. Godfee 
to the ba ogg > ee os . Gould, 
EK. Springer; 3. Revie 
Actual State of € aeons in Franee—J. W. 
w. Marsh, LL R. Whorndike; 
r Sins Committed before Justification ?—M 


8. A. Fuller, C, 
Day, W 
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In this city, Oct. 17, by Rev. L. R. 8. Brewster, Edgar 
H. Trufant to — Jane Hortou, both of Boston. 

Oct. 6b W. McDonald, Thomes B. Wiggin to 
Emma F. ardi a both of Bost om; Oct. 24, Tublas 
Cobb to Lucy Anu Gerard, both of Boston. 

In Grace Church, Oct. 22, by the pastor. Rev. W 
Boston Samuel O. Bartlett to Helen M. Gage, both 
«of Bost 

a Westboro’, Oct 2ist, by Rev. W. A. Nottage, Mr. 
nn B. Littletieid to Miss Faante ‘- Brown. 

In Holliston, Oct. 19, by Kev. E. 8. Beret, Edgar N. 
Smith to Miss Dora iu a arrimap, both of Holliston. 

in Lynn, Oct, 7, by rgeaut, of Malden, at 
the residence of the bride’ S father, corge D. Sargeant 
to Miss Annie M. Tapley, daughter of ’hilip P.Tapley, 
eq 

tha Newton Upper Falls, Oct. 11, Dr. C, K. True, 
a Ls, W. Greenwood, to Laura M. ay, both of Need: 
ha 

in ‘Cochesett, Oct. 11, by Rev. Paul Townsend, A. 
Haradon, ¢s4q., "of Marshalltown, lowa, to Miss wisd: 
lana Howard, of ) wen 

In Harmingion, Me., Aug Rev. E. Brackett. 
Horace F. Allen, of Ghinnsbia al 8,to Miss Kmma ¥. 
Bridgham, of Columbia; same date, Kathel A. Worces- 
ter to Miss Jennie M. Sprague, both of Columbia; Sept. 
26, Elliot A. Foster to Miss Arabella 8. Puifer, both of 


port, N. H., Oct. 18, by Rev. C. W. Millen, Ca- 
leb L. Johnson, of Goffstown, to Miss Miriam A. Blodg- 
ett, of Newport. 











DEATHS. 


In Westboro’, Oct. 11, Mrs. Sarah Lincoln, 28 years. 
Sister Anuie Brown departed this life, Aug. 17, aged 
78 years. ‘Through a long severe sickness she cheerful- 
ly awaited the Master's call. When in the geet 
faith she excla imed,** Even so, come Lord Jesus, 
fe.1 asleep on the bosom of her glorified Golem. 
Kev. Timothy M. Blaisdell di-d in Wesley. Me., May 
wisdell was (minently # 
& member of my charge several 
years since, cave’ 9 ced pr and, as 
chy member, class leader and s eward, di-charged 
iis duties with great fidelity and faithfulness. For sev- 
eral ycars he was employed by the Presidiog Elders in 
different parts of our Conference, and always left the 
impression of an earnest, sincere and devoted servant 
of the church of Christ, He was one of the few per- 
sons who are most highly peevinied where they are 
most intimately known. were familiar with 
lis character and life never questionsh his piety. Her 
sufferings for a long time before his death were very 
severe, and were burne in the spirit of his Master. 
Peace L his memory. IELMERSIAUSEN, 
Mr. Wm. Kyle was born in Manehe-ter, Vt., and died 
in Hume wd, Me., Sept. 28, aged 8 years. For more 
than half a century he had been a soldier of the cross 
of Christ. After a brief and painful sickness death re- 
leased him fom suffering, which was to him but the 
gate to endless joy. ¥F. GROVENOR. 


Rev .G. W.T. Rogers, of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference, died in his son's heuse at Salem, N. H., Oct. 3, 
of hearf disease, Further notice hereafter. 

Mrs. Mary C. Sewell, wife of David Sewell. of York. 

é., Was converted tn early life on the borders of Lake 
Champlain, in Vermont. has been connected with 

a worthy member ofthe M. E. Church of York for 
mere than thirty years, but was suddenly called to go 
up higher on the 277th day of July, 1568, aged 51 years. 

We tve! that in Ber death we sustain a very great loss. 
But alth she was suddenly stricken down, yet we 
trust that her work was well lidone. vw she has entered 
into her rest. M. C. STEVENS. 

Sister Deborah Paine, of Truro, ear fully to her 
ay home, July 24, in the toclpasosed rear of her 
az. feaving two oryhan children to b¥ cared and pro- 
vided for, by whom she knew not, but In confidence 
commitied them tothe care of Him who pitieth the 
fath sriess. J. GILL. 

Mrs. Betsy D. Rich, wife of Bro. The mas Rich, died 
of cancer, in South Truro, Aug. 28, aged 66 years. Sis- 
ter Rich was very highly esteemed in tis a ag A 
Many years ago she gave her heart to Christ. In 
the cose and afilie’ found a Rg ep friend a 
a She endured great and protrac 2 a“ rings 
with Christian fortitude and patience. # had not 
«reat joy, but her heart was peaceful, a3 in God 
her Saviour. B. L. PAYER. 
































HERALD CALENDAR. 

Sandwich Distriat Ministerial Association, at Har- 
wich Port, No 

New Ae art District Ministerial Association, at 
Putnam, Conn., Noy. 9-11, 

Kearensge, Minlster ial Association, at Wilmot Cen- 
ter, N. IL., Nov. 9. 

Cc nara mont Distriet Ministerial Association, Hins- 
dale, N. Hf., Nov. 4. 

Winnepiseogee (Ministerial Association at Centre 
Sandwich, Nov. 16, 17, 


D. Matthews, G. BR Palmer, N. Whituey; 5. Was the 
<a a Legalora Moral Necessity ?—B. A. Chase. 
Ll. W. Bolton, BE. Parke; 6. Wide Range of Topics i 
the Palit 8. ©. Elliot, I. B. Wardwell; 7. 
Methodism in cnet Mine H. P. Blood, 
terson, N. W., Miller; 
Minister to the Poltitenl Questions of the Hour—S. 
Wentworth, W. B. Fenlason, 


. W. Mansa, Sccretary. 
Foxcroft, Me , Oct, 20, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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pe pric. 
“out of sorts” with himself and everybody else. Life 


vears’ standing have been cured by it. 
Oct. aan It. 








and promoting its growth. 
t. 2, 


and Infants, 
June 26, ly. 


sale by the priacipal Druggists, ly. 








Monbay, Oct. 


As a rule the money market holds firm and active. 
The banks are discounting to their customers at the 





actions at ahigher rate. Outside paper moves very 
sluggishly, but is freely offered at 7}; to 8 per cent. and 
upwards, The gold market is weak. The quotations 
bave been as low as 1347; to-day 135. Government 
securities were moderately active. 
Saturday's quotations: 

6's = 9, = vy 

wu. GWG new) ee 
115% USM Lily 1 Mog llwkg MOK 1855; ° 

The general market is without excitement or any 
considerable modification to note. Cotton has been 
very even, with an advance of gc on some grades, and 
good demand. The market for Codfsh is small, and 
the stock forthe season is smail. Mackerel are firin 
and in fairdemand, The market fur Flour has been 
dull and drooping throughout the week. The Corn 
market has ruled dull, with prices in buyer's favor. The 
sales of Oats have been light. Molasses steady with 
fairdemand. Lard Oil firm. There has been very lit- 
tle activity to note in the Provision Market during the 
past week, and the sales have beenlight. Sugar steady 
with moderate demand. Common App'es sell at $2@ 
$2.40, and Sweets at $3 per bb!. Cranberries, $12 @ $14 
per bbl. For Poultry there is a better demand; turkies 
2D @ We. 








BOSTON CATTLE MARKET. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 22. 
Cattle, 9215; Sheep and Lambs 16,040; Swine, 5100; 
number of Western Cattle, 1700; Eastern Cattle, 518: 
wonies Oxen and Northern Cattle, 50; Cattle left 


Paics ES. —Beef Cattle: extra, 14. @ 14.50; first qual- 
y;,4 13.25 @ 13.75; second quality.12@ 13.00; Uurd quality 
11; poorest rades, 000 @ $0 ® 10' bs., (the 
total weight ef | amy allow and dressed Becr.) 
ides—9}¢ @ We # B. fur country. 
Tallow—7 @ 73 x60, b. for country. 
Sheared Shee ns—2Z’e each. 
Wool Sheep § as $2.00 @ $2.50 each, 
Sheep Skins—75e each. 
Lamb Skins—T5e, oe 
Calf skins—20 @Y AL 
Stores. 1” iS ear Ings. $2 @ 3; two year olds, 
$28 @ 45: three | od =, $45 @ © per head, or much 
according to their value tor Beef. There is a good 


ones being sold for beef, 





24: W. Brookville, 26, 





Teves: | Rood eae 
luwbia Falls, 2, 27; Indian River, 2*, eve., 29; E. M- iddMne eal 
i xy Pastor; Bast- 
Machias, in, v. iu. vaneve.; Or | Standard 44 
» and eve.; 
February—Orrington, 6,7; Searsport, 1, ia A. M.; 


Wilt be giad to have the help of no ong 4 minis- | Prints 
ters at the week-day Quarterly Meciings, lease re- | Stripes. 


ASSOCIA- 
TION will meet at stetson, Me , Monday, Jan. 11, to | Carpetings.. 


, by C. E. Springer; al- 


y. 
Tuesday Morning, Preaching Meeting one hour; the 
remainder of the foreweon devoted to the Reading ol 


Wednesday afternoons tu be arranged No. 2 


y; 


2. Worship—its Form and 8 yf my the’ Fxpulsion 
w «f Guizot's Meditations upon 


4. Is the Apostate Re- 


IL. 
. The Relation and Duty of a] Ulinois & Obio.13 


THE most enhappy person atin the be wartdl is the Dys- ie 
Everything looks dark and gloomy; he Wels | Southern d@.....«.+ “ “ 


is a burden tohim. ‘Phis can all be changéd by taking | «, ‘ a 
Peruvian S\rup (a protoxide of iron), Cases of 2% am, WEElEe.+- 


WE take pleasure in recommending the use of all's | Fine Feed...... 36 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer as a safe and reliable | Midd 
preparation for restoring gray hair to its natéral color, 


COLGATE & Co’s. Aromatic Vega@table Soap, com- 
bined with Glycerine, Is recommended for Ladies 


Use Hv.t's Bay Rum SoapP, and none ote. tis 


Milch Cows—Extra, $85 @ 1154 ordinary, $49@ 80 per 





WHOLBSALE PRICES. 
ROSTON MARKET—MonpDay, Oct. 2. 









Coal, per ton. | Produce. 
Cannel......... $17 & 19 00 Buttar, @ : 
Authracite....... SKX@ ION. Y. & Vt. extra. 49@45.. 

=  fetall....¢ 0 1040 wit: do. good - ae 


Cotton, per Ib. [bas Ape sig renee 
Ordinary . -B2de6 .|Meam. @ busbel: 

RES pT 3 73@3 87 
87 









Goed Middling.... 73 
Domestics, per yd. Ingres 





» 4; Machi- | sheetings & Shirtings: {Dried Aviles. le@l2: 
17 @18..' Peas, ‘a bushel: 
Medium 4-4. b..| © mpiada......... 14@i 9.. 
Dritls, brown ° $ 
*rint Clovhs.......9 @ 04) Jackson’s........ : >. 
Cotton Flanu —. v0... 
ected 55 GM... 
00... 
Ticking 00... 


Denims........... «| 
Ginghams......... b 1s.. 


Moas. de Laine of, B bbl: 
In. :@1 8. Pans extra. “toh 06. 
(0¢ 


Provisions. 






























Fish, per atl. Sy mess. ao . 
rn 
Large Cod....... 7S 
Medium Bank. é ee 6 73 Peet etcac Rie Baas Pe 
ME a steesornead 2 75) ; pw Se 
Haddock. ooeed 2 15 Prim a 3% 23 50 
Mackerel Bay x 2 © Hams good 8.. 
; | Mackerel—Bay: ; a 9.. 
- 1 Dbl...» 20 002 00) ys S 
ty F ™m Ds. 
No.3 7.7.11 00@U1 i lntarane "7 
Necker, mare: ou 2 to2,.......10K% 15% 
a | No. 1, per bbl... yt: Guba. Muacavado, 
8) fair to choice....103g 
o9| Parte Rieo.......1].. Big 
fe Ref. orushed...°°..°° 1b& 
Pewdered.. pono 1634 
| aeake & . Coffee crushed. .13 4% 
Pickled, ® bbl... ‘wo $ 00) ia ® dD. 
Flour, per bbl. ‘Gunpowder. -1 0@1 90 
= ry Western eup.....7 oy 4 — coved = +4 
ants of | Common extra..8 “He . 
A. Vat- | Medtum do,.... io oxi ve &9 donaee iyes..... aa 
a Fam. .11 & ip Souenowik * [= 
-~ - aeeed 
“feed & chotee. A ub 39 Jove. ceeccep eee se DOLD 
altimore fam.. 
Canada, choice..12 00@12 50 Wool, ® b. 
Rye Flour.......8 To@10 60 o& yy. E------ n 53 
Corn Meal.......6 * x. OE) 





Grain. 
Corn, per bush: .... oo ba & Wise fine..4 
mediu 






Oat Southern.... » 
— Canada..... 


wucce on 8 
Shoria, .) ‘ton...27 4 
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~ WASHING MACHINES 
— AND — 
CLOTHES WINGERS, 
WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 





ORANGE Jupp, REY. Bistior ScoTT, SOLON Row 
mnson, Rev. HENRY WAkD BEECHER, Mrs, 
Laura E, Lyman, Prev. E. Lb. 
YOuMANS, 


and thousands ok hers =o ere you | on peer? 
(steam tignt) W NG M he UNI- 
VERSAL CLOTHES WRIN eK = ” —* success, 
end save their cost In clothing every year, besides say- 
ing more than half the TIM and LABUR of veashing. 


Recommended by the 


old rates, 7 per cent, although there are frequent trans- | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, N, E. FARMER, MAS- 


SACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, WATCHMAN AND 
REFLECTOR, CONGREGATIONALIET, 
Zion's HERALD, 


The following are — yenany other*of thc religious and agricultural pa- 


‘> ond the retail price, M Washer, $14, extra Wringer 
and we will forward @jther or both rnachinee , J of 
fecight, to places where no ene is selling. and so sure 
are we that they will liked, that we agree to refund 
the money \f any one nes to rewarn the maehine, free 
of frelebt, after a month's trial according to directions. 

Large discount to canvassers and the trade every- 
where. 

Send for a cireular. 


GEORGE H. MOOD, General Agent, 
% Water STREET, Boston. 





P. S, —Wringers 0 of all kinds Repaired. 


April 30 


SUNDAY SCHOO! JOORNAL, 
Fo Teachers and YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Rev. J. H. Voxcuxt, Editor. 


New Volume begins with October. New size: 16 
pages, royal 8vo. Just the thing for every Sunday 
tebe oI worker. ’ 0 a 

ve coples or less, 40 een c . 
one eadvers. 35 cents per co -~ | oad ed oe 

For New England, address 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent 

Few — Methodist Depository, 

5 Cornhill, Besten. 





Oct 29 





M. B. D. SIMMONS & CO., No. 190 
‘harles &t., Boston, Muss, build CHURCH 
ORGANS of all sizes, to order, and generally have en 
hand small and medium sized new and second-hand 
oves for sale. For reasens ated in our Cireular (aiso 
¢ .) which we will send ap- 
plicants desJring Organs, we are enabled to offer pur- 
chasers ORGANS, warranted uasurpassed in every par- 
ticular, and subject to the Judgment of purchasers when 
completed, on more faverable terms than 





supply of sinall Cattle in Market, many of the best | American builders. [27 puaange atteatfon y 4-55 


orders for tuning and re 
ares z epairs. 











TEMPORARY ASYLUM ror DISCHARGED 
FEMALE PRISONERS, 


DE Fifth Annual Neeting of this Corpora- 
tion will be heki on Wedpestlay. Oct. 28th. at IL 
o’eloek, A. M., atthe Uld South Chapel, Freeman Place, 
Beacon st. 
The Annual Reports will be read, and various friends 
of the Charity are expected to address the meeting, 
The public are respecitully invited to attend, 
H. B. CHICKERING, Secretary, 
Oet 29 It 


A NEW GLEE BOOK. 
THE GREETING. 


Collection of Glees, Quartetts, Choruses, 

Part-Songs, &c., &c. By L. O. Emerson, Au- 
thor of “The Jubilate,” * "Harp of Judah,” “ Golden 
Wreath,” * Merry ¢ hhines, ” &e. 

Upwards of Half a Million copics of Mr. Emersen’s 
Music Books have been sold. a fact proving a populari- 
ty which has rewarded no other author of the same 
class of books and which cannot fail to insure for this 
new volume an immense calc. The contents of this 
work are, for the most part, New. A large number of 
valusble pieces have beep contributcd by Mr. L. H, 
Southard, whose name isa sufficient guarantee of their 
excellence. The marked features of the colleetion are 
Originality, Brilliancy and Va-iety; and it will be 
found, upon careful examination, that there is no Glee 
Book now before the Public that in every particular 
will prove so completely sa isfactory to Musical Soc.e- 
tles and Cony entions. Couservatorics, Clubs and Ama- 
teur Singers. Price $'38. Mailed, postpaid. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 W. ashing- 
ton St., Boston, C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, 
New Y “ork. It 





SLOL Per Year. FORT EDWARD IN. 

a) STITUTE has demonstrated that strict. 
y “first-class adv antages, both for eulture and comfort, 
can be well afforded at from one-halt to two-thirds the 
rates currently demanded. A thoroughly Cobristian 
Seminary. For fourteen years the best sustained of 
any pocoding — fer Ladies and Gentlemen in 
the State. choice 6f Studics. Diplomas to gradu- 
ates. Winter Term beeins Dee. loth, & 
ery 2th. Address, for Catalogues or 

E. KING, D.D., Fort Edw one. New York, 
et 








ring Term, 
ms, JOS, 





A SURE CURE FOR 
CATARRH. 
DEMERITT’S 


NORTH AMERICAN CATARRH REMEDY. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS., June 26, 1867, 


D. J. DemEnittT. Dear Sir.—This is to certify that 
T have been afflicted with that loathsome disease, Ca- 
tarrh, in its worst forms, for pine vears, 1 used many 
kinds of remedies, but did net receive an‘ lasting bene- 
fit until L tried yeur North American Catarrh Remcdy, 
T can truly say that I received more relief bv one ap- 
plication than all others that I have ever used, Less 
than one package has entirely cured me. I heart- 
ily coustumnand it to all who way be afilleted with Ca- 
tarrh. 
DANIEL STONE, Proprietor Union House. 
Boston, June 19, 18/8, 
D. J. Demrritt & Co.—Gents —For the last fifteen 
years I was #filieted with Chronic Catarrh. Ihave used 
Many remedies but obtained no help patel I 
North American Catarrh Remedy, When I commenc- 
ed using it I had nearly lost my volce: less than two 
packages completely restored it to_me avain, 
LILLIF, 
Employed for 16 yea:s by Am, Ex. Co, 


These testimonia’s are a sample «f what we are dailg 
receiving. We warrant itto give Immediate and per- 
manent elie, ascan be attcsted by thousands who 
have need ft. 

Sold by all pre. Price $1.25 a package. 

Dv. J. MERITT & COT Proprictors, — 

Tested free at then “itlce, 117 Hanover &t , Boston. 
SexD FOR OrncuLaR. 

Wholesale Agents in es 8. Burr & Co.. Ne 
C. Goodwin & Co, Oct 29 


T OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT.—-Reruus- 

TisM.—It is not necessary to hebble through life 
on crutches because an attack of rhenmatiem, tmpror- 
erly treated. has resulted fe the stiffening of a lipnb, 
Apply HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT to the joint affect- 
ed: rub it in with a will. and persist In this ceurse un- 
til the tense sinews bexin to yield to its softening prop- 
erties. The worst cases of contraction may be relieved 
> eae Sold by all oe 








7 qeewsee PILLS.—Corps Ann SorE 

—The foundation of acold or affection 
of the throat that lasts the winter through is often laid 
In antumn. If you are threatened with disease of any 
of the respiratory orgavs, rub the external surface 
night and morning with Hor Loway's OUNTMERNT and 
keep the bowels regular with HeLLOWAY's Puts. A 
cold. cough, er sore throst promptly treated fn tis 
wey is speedily enred, and all danger of consumption 
sa — ars avoided. ot! by all Druggists. 

t 





DESIRABLE SECURITIES, 


Principal and Interest 


IN GOLD. 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE 
5@ Year Seven Per Cent. 


Sinking Fund Coupon Bonds of the 


Roekford, Rock Island and St. Louis Railroad 
Company, 
Principal and Pntercst payable in GOLD GOIN. 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 
are for sale at the office of the Company, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 
1-2 Per Cent., 
and accrued interest in currency. 
Pamphlets, giving full information, may be had at the 
office. 
Government and other Securiil¢s received in eX- 


change, at market rates, 


H. il. BOODY, Treasurer. 





Oct 29 u 
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The New Books of the Season 
PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by Mail, Postage Free, on receipt of 
Price. 


BEECIIER’S SERMONS. Complete tn Two VoL- 
UmMes. Sermons by HENRY WAKD BEECHIBR, Ply- 
mouth Chureb, Brooklyn. Selected fram Published 
and Unpublishee Discourses, and Revised by their 
Author, In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Steel Por- 
trait by Halpin. Cloth, $5.00. (nert week ) 

SOL SMITH’S THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 
Theatrical Management in the West and South for 
Thirty Years, interspersed with Anecdotical Sketch- 
«8s, Autoblographicatly given by SOL. SMITH, Re- 
tired Actor. With Fifteen Illustrations and a Por- 
tealt of the Author. 8vo, Cloth, $200; Paper, $1.5. 


SMILE’3 LIFE OF THE STEPHENSONS. The Life 
of George Stephenson and of his Son, Robert Stephen- 
sen; comprising also a History of the Invention and 
Introduction of the Pouce Locomotive, By Sam’. 
SMILES, Author of “ Self-Lielp,” * The Huguenots,” 
&e. With ge and Numerous Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $3.0 

KINGLAKB'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion, of 
the Crimea: Its Origin, and an Account of its Pro- 
gress down to the Death of Lord Ra lan. By ALEX- 
ANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. Vol If. pet te al 
With Maps and Plans. 12mo, Stott. $2.00 per Vol. 

M’“LINTOCK & STRONG’ CYCLOPAXDTA, Cylo- 
media of Bibtieal, Thaologies| aud gous dcuisi 
1, terature. Prepared by the vy. JoWN . CLINI 
TOCK, D.D., and James STRONG, 8.T.D. 
now ready} for delivery by Agents. Royal “K, Prive 
aye Cloth, $5.00; gheep, $6.00; Ma'f Morocco, 


DRAPER’ CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civ.l War. Ry JouN WILLIAM Drarer, 4 
1)., Professor of Chemistry and Phys stology in the 
U Talversity of New York; Author of “ A Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” “A ‘History 4 the Intellectual 
Development of Rurope,” &e., n ‘three Vol- 
umes, Vol, //. just ready. 8vo0, C joih, $3.0 per Vol. 

BULWER'S PROSE WORKS. Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of EpWarp BuLwer, Loxrp LytTon. In 
Two Velumes. I2mo, Cloth, $3.50. 


RANDALL'S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, First 
hee of 4 ~~ ¥duecation and Public Instruc- 
tion. ANDALL, Superinteadent of Public 
Schools of Me City of New York. l2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

THE OPIUM HABIT. The Opium Habit. 1 Sug- 
gestions as to the Remedy, 12mo, Cloth, $17 


BARNES’ NOTES ON THE PSALMS. Notes, Critical, 
Explanatory, and Practicaleon the Book of Psa‘ms. 
By ALBERT BARNES, Author of “ Notes on the New 
Testament,” Lectures on the Evidences of Chris- 
tlanity ,” &c, &e. In Three Volunns. Vol. /. now 
ready. wo, Cloth, $1.00. 

HARVER's ty HISTORY OF THE RE. 

BELLION. Tee ud and Concluding Volume of 
Harper's Pietorial il History of the Great Rebellion iv 
the United States. By ALFnep H. GUERNS«*Y and 
lenny M. ALDEN, Complete in Two Volumes, with 
nearly Oue Tuousand Lilustrations. Quarto, Cloth, 
$5.00 each. 


COMER’3 NAVIGATION. Navieation Simpl'tied. 
A Manual of Lustruction In Navigation as practised 
atSea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sallur. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and Illastra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practices! Brauches of Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy; with numerous Examples worked out by 
the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac fer 
several years ahead. Compiled by Gzv. N. COMER. 
8vo, Cloth, $2.10, 

THE NEW TESTAMENT. HISTORY. With ag In- 

the History of the Old and 

New Testaments. Fadited by WILLIAM 81TH, LI Ds 
Classical Examiner inj the University of Lo 

De. Maps and W: uts. 





NORDIIOFP’S CAPE COD. Cape Cod and All Along 
hore: Stories. By CHARLES NokpHorr. mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 
MACE» MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. The History cf a 
ful of Bread: and its Effect on the Organiza- 
foo of a) and Animals. By JEAN MACK. Trans- 
om the Eighth French Edition by Mrs. AL- 

FRED GATTY. l2mo, Cloth, $1.75, 

MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE ee The Ser- 
vauts of the Stomach. y JPAN MACk. Author of 
“ The ay omy | ofa Moothful of Bread, ”“ Home Fairy 
Tales,” &c., &c. ———— from the London Trans- 
lation, Revised and Corrected. 12m, Cloth, $1.75. 

HELPS’ SPANISH © ONGT EEE. The Spanish Con- 
quest in America, and its Kelalion to the History of 
——s and to the Government of Colonies. By AR- 

1kLrs. Complete in Four Velumes. Vol. /V. 
just published. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per vol. 

LOOMIS'3 TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. A Treatise 

on Algebra. By FLtas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, 
and Author of a“ Course of Mathematics.” Revised 
Edition. 8vo, Sheep, $2.00, 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide through 
Frave2, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Austria, Ita y 
Faypt. je Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 

nmark, Sweden, Spain, and Great Br tain 
Ra U Tretand. With a Raliroad Map corrected up to 
1363 W. Pembroke FerripGr. Seventh Year. 
Large Ba mo, Leather, Pocket-ook form, $7.50. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK: or Hand-Book of Trav- 
el Talk for Travelers and Schools. Being a Guide to 
Conversations ta English, French, German, | and 4 
jap, off a new and mproved Methed. 


Large mo, Cl bh 


Z ION’S: 


NEW NOVEGS 
PUBLEHE® BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 





THE 





THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. A Love Pay. a. the 
Author ef“ dohn Halifax, Gentieman, ex Mar- 
rT Noble Life,” ** The Ogtivies,” “A Life for 
a * Otive,” te. ith sansp otieue. 8vo, Pa- 

per, a ; Cloth, $1.50, (Next week.) 


MILDRED. By GEORGIANA M. Craik, Author of 
“ Leslie Tyrrell,” * Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” &c., &c. 
8vo, Paper, 0 cents, 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S FOLLY. By 

CiusmLes Lover, Author of ** Maurice Tiernay, the 

Kier of Fortune,” “Charles O'Malley, the Irish 
Dragoon,” &c., &c. a Paper, 50 cents. 


Tr YONSTONE. 
a” The Woman ia W 
dale.” &¢. 
$240; Paper. $1.50. 
THE owen HOUSE. By ANNIE THOMAS. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 
Jeanes QUIET LIFE. 


lave’s, 


~ ILKIE COLL Ins, Author 
ite.” “No Name,” * Arma- 
4 aang Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, 


By = Author of “ St. 
"&c. Svo, Paper, 0 cent 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. By Miss M. E. BraDpoNn. With 
Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? By WILLIAM BLACK. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents, 


A Looe NAME. ByJ.S.LE FAaNv. 8vo, Paper, 0 
cents, é 
BRAKESPRARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 


By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 0 cents, 





te” TIaARreR & BROTHERS will send any of the above 
works by mail, pestage paid,¢o any part of the United 
States, on receipt cf the price. 

Oct 29 lt 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


A SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Os TAINING as Mucn Matter as either 


of the $4 magazh + with two excepttons, is fur- 
uished to subseribers the a fully low price of 
ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY NTS a year. Seven 
copies. $9.00; thirten coples, Go 0. Now 18 THE 
ann TO GET Ur CLUBS FOR 189. Single copies, 15 
cents, 
¢#~ Sample copy sent to 7 address upon receipt of 
stamp to Pe, return posta, 
out TT, THOM ES “tk TALBOT, Bose the 
ws 








ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM. 


Cun FARMER, Druggist, writes from 

Ovid, Mich.: “I have just sold the last bottle of 

ALLEN’s LUNG BaLsaM. It selis like * hot cakes’ and 
gives Universal Satisfaction.” 

STANLEY & SKIPPER, re a Falls, Wis.. 
wilte: “We wish you would sew supply 
of ALLEN’s LUNG BaLsaM, as it Is eet to be one 
of the necessary institutions of the coantry. It sells 
well and gives entire eereresee to those us'!ng it. 

» ALLEN, of mdon, Coun., writes “ that 
AL LEN’ ‘8 LUNG BAL am is favorably recvived by the 
afflicted. I have retailed nearly four d.-zen bottles over 
my counter, and it bas given good sa‘isfaciion.” 

Many letters like the above are daily received from 
all parts of the coat . ene for it from Cali- 
fornia ts large for recen offered for 
sale. We have sold hundreds or dozens to go to that 
far-off region of gold. Ir GuRES. and that accounts for 
irs great success. None use It, who do not, in return, 
rosmnasand it to their ees Hence its gredt sale. 

ot 





“ECONOMY IS YRpTE."-FRAnE 


. 
HY will people pay $50 or $100 for a 
Sewing Machine, whee $25 will buy a better ove 
for all practical purposes? Regardless uf reports to 
the contrary, the subseribers wish to inform their army 
of friends that the * FRANKLIN” and “ Diamoxp * 
Machines can be had ie any quanilty., This is a first- 
class Standard Machine. of establ.shed reputation. 
double thread, complete with Table, and not in the cata- 
logue of cheap single-thread hand machines, It iscon- 
structed a aor en pws 4 new and improved principles, 
and DOES N fringe upon any other machine in 
the world, ‘Warrante i for ten years, and is emp‘:ati 
cally the poor woman's friend. More than 5, pat- 
rons will testify that these machines excel ALL others. 
We defy ruts waren as to merit or price. 

t@” AGENTS WANTED. Machines seat on trial. 
and given away to families who are needy and deserv- 
ing. ~— Chrenlars. yi ig and reduced prices, 
address ITTIS & CO., Machine Brokers, care 
Box 397 od Mass. Ei2t Oct 2 


(onsUmrTIOg CURABLE.—1 have dis- 
covered a Fae itive cure for Consumption, -_ 
general remedy for all disorders ofthe lungs and throa 

it comp'etely cured me and hundreds of pone hm 
I will giv. $1000 fer a case jt will not relieve; indeed 
80 great is my faith, I will send a sample free to am 
fellow sufferer who will address Yours ‘aithfotly, JAS, 

bat Sy , 8. E. cor. Seeaseye ens Fulton 8t., N. Y. 








accompany “ Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers.” 
By W. PEMBROKE FeTeipGs. Assisted by Profes- 
sors of Heidelberg Univ teow. With concise and ex- 
icit Rules for the Pronunciation of the _ 
oangeeers- Square 4to, — Cloth, $1.50. 
ot 





AUTUMN, 
CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
WINDOW SHADES. 
At the old stand, 
136 Hanover St., cor. Union. 
Can be found a full assortment of 
RICH, MEDIUM 
and 
LOW PRICED GOODS, 
Of the latest Importations and best American pro- 
ductions. 
LEARNED & HARTLEY. 
136 Hanover St., and 78 & 80 Union St., Boston. 


Particular attention given to furnishing public build. 
Oct 29 ings. E4t 


PIANOS. 


te Woodward & Brown Pianos are justly 
regarded as possessing all the best qualities or 
Warerooms 887 Wash- 


1868. 





any instrument in the market, 
ingens Street, Boston, Mass. ty 





$100 A MONTH TO AGENTS. 


A 50 cent stamp redeemable at my office giv- 
en every applicant. Male and female agents 
wanted in a new, permanent business, Full partieu- 
lars free, together with a 59 cent stamp, by return mail, 
A sample rtp at $2.25 sent for 2% cents. 
©, L. VAN N ALL —* New Street, New York, 





ANTED—AGENTS.—To sell the AMER- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
“ lest, crass and best suing Machine ever > 
Will knit 20,(00 stitches per minute. Litera 
tedpoomente to A ents. Address AMERICAN eSIT. 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mags. 
Oat 2 ‘ Eit 





Holiday Joarnal.—New Number.—Free. 
ree the Holidays of 1868—9, containing a 
Christmas Story, Parlor Plays Magic Sports. 
Odd Tricks, Queer Experiments, Problems, Puzzles. 
ac. 16_lar, pages. INustrated, SENT FREK. Ad- 
dress ADA s & CO., Publishers, 25 Bromfield st , Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
Oct 29 Eét 





USIC VALE SEMINARY and Normal 
Academy cf Music, Salem, (t. Founded 1835, 
Location —— and healthy. Buildings new, airy. 
grand jous, with all the moderao conveniences 
and pte ements. Ladies wishing to become sensi- 
ble theoretical as well as prac’ ical musicians and teaeh- 
ers upon the Piano, Harp, Guitar. or Organ, in the 
shortest time and at the least — *xrense, and 
wishing further information, will p lease address PROF. 
ORAMEL W mITTLseny. Mu tc Vale Box, New igeten. 
Cc 


t. 





HENRY A. BROWN & CO., 


3 School Street, Boston. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS & BOOKSELLERS 
will find a full ussortment of all the 
BRADBURY SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING 
BOOKS, 

AT THE 
Publishers’ Wholesale Prices, 


Including FRESH LAURELS and CHAPEL MELO- 
DIKS. 
Priced List Free. Special Terms to Sunday Schools 





HENRY A. BROWN & G0. 
Oguw . ol] 


FHTERALD. 





— SS SAS Cwm ammen eem ome 
GOLD BONDS 8. G BOWDLEAR & CO., 
OF THE DEALERS (WN 
FLOUR 
CENTRAL PACIFIG RAILROAD CO. F all kinds, and Breadstuffs generally. 





A limited quantity of the Thirty-year Six Per 
Cent. First Mortgage Bonds of the Central Pa- 
¢ige Railroad Company are offered to investors, fur 
the present, at 

103 and Accrued Interest, in Currency. 

These Bonds are secured by a Trust Deed upon the 
most important link of the great Inter-Oceanic Rall- 
road, two thirds of which is already built, at aeost of 
nearly 


One Hundred Millions, 


and which enjoys already a self-sustaining way traffic. 
The whole llue of continuous rail between 


New York and San Francisco 


wil be completed by July next, when an immense 
through busi wi'l undoubtedly follow. More than 
1,200 miles of the distance between the Missouri 
River and the Pacific Ocean are already traversed by 
the locomotre; and it is probable that 500 miles addi- 
tional will be completed during the current year, The 
future of this Line, therefore, is ising 





Recetve! **Cole’s Rapp a ” Columbus,” 
* Hannibal,” tints Best,” aud“ Springfield Flour.” 
Wheat Groats, Pear! pa Hommony, Samp, arse 
Flour, Corn Fiour. and coarse, Oat 
Flour, Rye Fiour, inye a Meal, Pearl Barkey, Oat Greats, 
Farina, Corn Starch, and Maizena. 


No. 192 and 194 State Street, 
and 1'7 Commerce Street, 
BOSTON 


(Ss. G. BOWDLEAR, W.A. BOWDLEAR, T.GREEN .) 
Oct 22 Elst 





PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
Dealers exclusively in 
House-keeping Dry Goods 
AT THE OLD LINEN WARETIOUSE, 
No. 230 Washington St., 
BOSsTO¢, 

OFFER A FULL LINE OF 

NEW BLANKETS, r 
In all sizes, of the best manufacture, 
AT 


Low PRICES. 
t 





The 
Central Pacific Railroad Company 


receive from the United States Govenrment about ten 
millions of acres of the 


PUBLIC LANDS, 


situated along the line of their Road; also a Subsidy 
Loan of U. 8. Six Per Cent. Bonds, averaging 
$35,000 per mile, as fast as the sectio s of twenty miles 
are completed. They have received, in addition, im- 
pertant Grants from the State and cities of Califor- 
nla, worth more than $3,/@0,000 in Gold. The proeeeds 
of these Lands, Bonds, Capital Stock, Subecriptions, 
Subventions, and Net Earnings are invested in the en- 
terprise,to which is added the amount realized from 
First Mortgage Bor ds. These latter have the Arst 
llen upon the whole property, and are issued to 
the same amount only as the Government advances, or 
to the extest of about onc-third the cost valne of the 
Road, equipment, etc. 


The Cash Resources are abundant for the completion 
of the werk, and the Net Earrings; from the Way Tref- 
fic vppon 325 Miles now open for business, are more than 
double the Current Interest Liabilities. 


tz” Besides a mileage upon all throtgh business, 
this Road, having the best lands for settlement, the 
most productive mines, the nearest markets, and be 
ing exempt from competition, will always command 
large revenues, which are wholly in Coin. 


Two-thirds of the entire Loan is already marketed, 
and, judging by past experience, the Loan will soon be 
closed. Investors who desire an unusually safe, relia- 
able, and profitable security, would do well to purchase 
befure the Bonds are all taken. 


t2~ The Company reserve the right to advance the 


price at any time; but all orders actually in transitu ' 


at the time of any such advance will be filled at pres- 
ent price. At this time they pay more than 8 per cent. 
upon the investment, and have, from National and 
State laws, guarantees superior to any other corporate 
securities now offered. 


The first mortgage Bonds are of $1,000 each,with semi- 
annual goldc owpons attached, payable in July and Jan 
Both INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL ARE 
MADE EXPRESSLY PAYANLE IN UNIT- 
ED STATES GOLD COIN! The back interest 
from July Ist is charged osly at the currency rates, 


We receive all classes of Government Bonds at their 
full market rates, in exchange for the Central Paciic 
Railroad Bonds, thus enabling the holders to realize 
from 3 to 10 percent. profit and heep the princi- 
pal of their investments equally secure, aud receive the 
same rate of interest fur a longer period, 


Orders and inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
{nformation, Descriptive Pawphiets, etc., giving a full 
aceount of the Organization, Progress, Business anc 
Prospects of the Enterprise furnished on application 
Bonds sent by return Express at our cost. 


2 Subscriptious received by Banks and Bankers 
Agents for the loan, aud by 


BREWSTER, SWEET & Co., Special Ag’ts, 40 State St. 
KIMBALL, PycotTt & BENNET, 8 Smte Street. 
F.iint, Peanopy & Co., 

Foe, Brotuers & BATES, 

SrenceR, VILA & Co., 13 Congress Street, 
Joun E. M. GILLEY, 

Durrg, Beck & SAYLES, 102 State Street, 

J. H. PERKINS, 32 City Exchange, 

B. W. GiLBERrr, 18 State St, 

ELIoT NATIONAL BANK, 

GILBERT, ATTWOOD & Co, 


All deseriptions of Govermment Securities 
Bought, Sold, or Exchanged, at our Office an 
by Mail and Telegraph, at MARKET RATES. 


. t@~ Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and oth- 
d, and f: i 





pt accounts. . 
FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in .Government 
Securities, 
and 
FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE C. P. R. R. CO. 


No. 5 Nassau S., NEW YORK. 
Oot 7 Pat 


arrangements made for de- 


C. T. FRINK, D.D.S., 
DENTIST, 


No. 15 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
§2~ Spccial attention to the Reg ulation of Chiddren's 
Teeth, ly Get 22 





ASBURY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE 201 BROADWAY, 


NEW-YORE. 


Organized under the Laws of the State of 
New-York, and $135,000 deposited in 
the Insurance Department of the 
State as a Guarantee Fund for the 
Policy-Holdcrs. 


CAPITAL, tS) ° . $150,000. 
DIRECTORS. 

A. V. Stou Emory McGlintock, 
Jobu Rk. "McBurney, 
John ee. L. Bolto: 
Dunicl Gurre, Fe. Houg. Cortiand, N.Y 
rohe B. Dickinson, As Hut a NY 
Daniel Drew, Jacob Sleeper, m, 
Lemuel Lee in, Boston, 
Henry J. r, Gilbert Haven, Boston, 
George R. at H. iol "A, Wheden, 
Oliver aa New- 
Chtstophe Meyer, + ‘soathport. Ct 
Fletcher acpens r oe akeman, Jersey 
C. C, North, , Oly. N.J. 

W. Divine, Phfladelphta, 
Wm. B. re, J. Hunger, Ra elphia, 
Jamuel U. F. Odell, ¥: Sellers, Plaearee. Va., 
tuetes Hi. King, &.W. Sparks, Wit — 
Willtums i. Fos 4 Sonn’ Muner, ettinore, 
Goes, Hamilton, W. G, Williams, Delaware, 
Ma Bi 
A ae va c. W. Co. — Bloem- 
dames Wilso’ - Bal =, Gen Fr 
George Hiliott,” B.F. ey, St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICERS: 
LEMUEL BANGS, President. 
GEORGE ELLIOTT, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary. 
JOHN FIELD, General Agent. 

The rapid success of this Company—fully equal to the 
hopes of its warmest friends—satisfactorfly guarantecs 
its permanence and a grewth surpassing that of any of 
its ee nn 

pany issues policies in all the forms in pres- 
ent bp iiagen apart on lives, endowments and an- 
naities. 

A special table for insuring lives of ministers by their 
congregations calculated at much below the ordinary 

Few restrictions on travel, and none after first year. 

Registered policies, countérsigned by the Insurance 
Department of the State, certifying that such policies 
are secured by a special deposit of public stocks. 

All Policies absolutely N@N-FORFEITABLE. 

Dividends to Policy-holders, after two payments. 
{Insurers preferrmg to relinquish their interest 
in profits may have instead a bonus addition of one- 
third of amount of policy. 

Members accommodated by a loan of one-third os 
premiums when desired, but no neste required, 


AGENTS ARE WANTED EVERY- 
WHERE. 

Application may be made to the following parties: 
GEO. L. KIMBALL, Portland, Gen’l Ag’t for Maine. 
3. & C. HOLMAN, Concord, N. H., 

General Agents for N. H. and Bastern Vermont. 
(Rev. 8S. Holman remains for the prevent at Concord, 
and Rev. Cas er at Sanbornton Bridge, 
N. H.) 
Rev. GEO. a HAMLIN, Newport, R. I. 

General Agent for Rhode Island. 

A. CRAFTS, Middletown, Conn., 
General Agent for Connecticut. 

We know of no -_ Insurance Co. offering so favor- 
able t Methodist M either to act 
as Agents or to aaa assurance on their own lives or 
those of b of their ih Superior facilities 
will be offered to good Canvassers, of whom a large 
aumber are wanted at once. 

I. A. STILES, Genera) Agent, 





‘REV. F. 











duly 16 uw 5 Gourt Steet, Boston, 





